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‘Three Companies 


Here Now Writing 
Jewelers’ Policies 


Full Cover Fire, Marine and Cas- 
ualty Form Gives Complete 
Protection 


HEAVY DEMAND APPARENT 


$t. Paul Fire & Marine, Com- 
mercial Union and Century 
First to Enter Field in U. S. 


For the first time in the history. of. in- 
surance in the United States companies 
admitted here are writing jewellers’ block 
policies, covering jewelry firms against all 
risks, both casualty and fire. Following 
the passage of a law at Albany this year 
permitting marine writing and casualty 
companies to underwrite the, comprehen- 
sive jewelry form, the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, the Commercial Union, and the 
Century began last Friday to engage in 
this field of insurance. These two com- 
panies will undoubtedly be followed by 
others, and the step marks a movement 
of prime importance in American under- 
writing. The Automobile has announced 
its intention to write this form soon. 

For many years the jewellers’ block 
policy, which, briefly, covers against marine 
risks on the sea, transportation risks while 
in the United States, and all fire and theft 
risks, except fidelity, has been written only 
by Lloyd’s of London, because American 
laws forbid fire companies writing casualty 
tisks and vice versa. Rather than have 
several policies from different companies, 
with the attendant danger of disputes about 
the exact nature of losses, jewellers, with 
immense values at stake, have placed their 
insurance with Lloyd’s, who were the only 
underwriters willing to grant complete 
coverage under a single policy. 


Many Previous Efforts « 


Attempts have been made for several 
years to get the legislature at Albany to 
enact laws permitting American fire and 
casualty companies to write. the jewellers’ 
block form, and thus to give to the Ameri- 
can jewelry business the insurance. pro- 
tection which it deserves. Meanwhile steps 
were taken to enforce the law against un- 
authorized insurance and thus prevent 
Lloyd’s from getting American insurance. 
But these efforts failed because the jewel- 
lets insisted upon the right to get in- 
nai despite American refusal to write 


Under the new law, which is progres- 
sive and broad in its scope, the field is open 
to American companies and foreign com- 
panies legally admitted here to write the 
multiple line jewellers’ block form. The 
St. Paul Fire & Marine is blazing the 
trail among domestic companies, while the 
Commercial Union and Century are the 
eth admitted companies to enter 
€ neld. 

The St. Paul has opened a binding office 
at 80 Maiden Lane, with William F. Bov- 
an as manager, to write all risk policies. 

tr. Boylan is also connected with A. F 
haw & Company of Chicago, which 


(Continued-on page 23) ; 























_ PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 








operation. World-wide interests.. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 









































A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 

North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


. Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 























Cathedral. Builders 


Each is a cathedral builder—whether he be architect, master mason, 
or apprentice helper, And each is therefore entitled to respect. 

In the institution -of life insurance every man and woman, in Field or 
in Home Office, is a builder in the great temple of life. Each is there- 
fore entitled to respect. 

And in this organization the man or woman whose production is 
small is held in the same fraternity as the man or woman whose 
figures are in the million, provided only that conscience, loyalty, and 
industry animate the work. 

We have room for men and women of high ideals, who believe that 
life insurance is one of the supreme forms' of social service. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


























British Actuary 
Explains New 
Insurance Plans 


Government Expert Describes 
Financial Provisions in Bill 
Carrying Changes 


WHAT IT ALL WILL COST 


Present Insurance Scheme Fitted 
Into Plan; Treatment of 
Special Classes 


An analysis by the British Government 
actuary, Alfred W. Watson, of the finan- 
cial provisions of the bill carrying the 
new insurance proposals made by Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill, 
whose speech describing the general fea- 
tures of the scheme was printed in THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER last week, has just 
been received from London by this paper 
and is reproduced herewith in its main 
features. 

The benefits provided by the Bill, in 
consideration of the contributions to be 
paid, consist of— 


(a.) Pensions at the rate of 10s. a week to 
insured persons on attaining the age of 65 and 
to the wives, on attaining age 65, of insured 
men whe are, or have been, pensioned under 
this provision; the right being granted, in each 
case, to an Old Age Pension at 70 without the 
application of the “means test” and other con- 
ditiong provided by the existing law. 


(b.) Pensions at the rate of 10s a week to 
the widows of insured men, such pensions being 
payable, except in case of remarriage, to the 
age of 70, and attracting the same right to an 
Old Age Pension without the application of the 
“means test’”’ or other of the present statutory 
conditions. 

(c.) Allowances to a widow in respect of chil- 
dren under the age of 14, at the rates of 5s. 
a week for the eldest of such children and 3s. 
a week for each other such child; these allow- 
“ances do not cease on the re-marriage of the 
mother. 


(d.) Payments in respect of orphan children 
urider the age of 14 at the rates of 7s. 6d. a week 
for the eldest child of a family and 6s. a week 
for each other child. 


These benefits are subject to modifica- 
tion in the case of a small number of per- 
sons entitled to other pensions from public 
funds. 

The contributions to be paid at the out- 
set in respect of these benefits are 9d. a 
week for a man and 444d. a week for a 
woman. In the case of a man the em- 
ployer and the worker will each pay 4%d.; 
the employer of a woman will pay 244d. 
and the worker 2d. The contributions for 
Health Insurance are, however, to be 
reduced from 10d. to 9d. a week in the 
case of men and from 9d. to 844d. in the 
case of women; the additional contribu- 
tions imposed by the Bill are, therefore, 
8d. a week for a man and 4d. a week for 
a woman, divided equally between the em- 
ployer and the worker. 

It is proposed that insurance shall be 
compulsory and that it shall cover all per- 
sons within the system of National Health 
Insurance, including, with certain modifi- 
cations, those employed persons to whom 
the system would normally apply but for 


(Continued on. page.6) 
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NOTEWORTHY FACTS 


N 1867, when the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa was founded 
by Frederick Marion Hubbell, Des Moines, Iowa, was a struggling village 
of seven thousand souls in the heart of a cattle plain. 


From that year to this, the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa has 


never failed to pay yearly dividends to policyholders and in 1925 dividends are 
larger than at any time in the Company’s history. 


For ten years the ratio of actual to expected mortality has averaged only 44.2%, 
and for 1924, the ratio of actual to expected mortality was 34.9%. 


Of all the insurance written since the Equitable of Iowa was organized, 64.3% 


still remains in force, and in 1924, twenty-nine per cent of all business written 
was placed upon the lives of these satisfied members. 


The Iowa Deposit Law, passed in 1867, the year of the founding of this Com- 
pany, requires the deposit with the state of acceptable securities equal to the 


full amount of the Company’s reserve and is safeguard enough for the most 
discriminating applicant. 


THE PAUL R. WENDT Agency 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


2248 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


NOW IN OUR PERMANENT QUARTERS 


Whitehall 6270 
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Seven New Members 

. For Life Counsel 

JOIN AT SEMI-ANNUAL MEET 
ization Holds Two-Day Sessions 


in Hartford; William M. Bullitt 
Comments on Frick Decision 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel held its semi-annual meeting last 
week at Hartford with about fifty-five 
members present, representing over thirty 
sompanies. The. two-day session started 
in the Phoenix Mutual Life offices with 
addresses of welcome by Edward L. Kelly, 
secutive secretary to the governor, and 
Yayor Stevens. State Insurance Commis- 
joner Howard P. Dunham also spoke on 
the purpose of the organization and the 
problems confronting it. 

Speakers on the program were Frank 
Ewing, Metropolitan Life, on the “Uni- 
jorm Mortgage Act;” Stanley K. Hen- 
saw, Union Central, on the “Rights of 
Beneficiaries as Affected by Assignments ;” 
Jon R. Schindel, Columbia Life of Cin- 
cinnati, on “Inheritance Taxes in their 
Relation to Modes of Settlement under 
Policy Provisions;” John V. Sees, Acacia 
Mutual Life, on “When is a Foreign Life 
Insurance Company doing Business in a 
State?’?; Guilford A. Deitch, Reserve 
Loan Life, on “What Constitutes Total 
and Permanent Disability under Policies 
Containing Provisions for Benefits in the 
Event of Total and Permanent Disability ;” 
Dan W. Simms, Lafayette Life, on “The 
Constitution of the United States in the 
Making.” 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the informal observations made by 
William Marshall Bullitt, who recently 
appeared before the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Frick case. 

After the business sessions on the second 
day, the members were conducted through 
the Travelers’ broadcasting studio and de- 
partments of medicine and hygiene, fol- 
lowed by an afternoon of recreation. 


New Members Admitted 


New members taken into the organiza- 
tion include Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life; Horace G. Hitch- 
cock, Connecticut General Life; P. M. 
Estes, Life and Casualty Company of 
Nashville, Tennessee; Edward M. Day, 
Aetna Life; H. J. Sims, K. C., of Kitch- 
ener, Ont., who represents a number of 
Canadian companies; Francis J. Wright, 
Midland Mutual Life and Edward J. 
Boughton, Philadelphia Life. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for all the meetings included Albert 
H. Yost, Phoenix Mutual Life, H. W. 
Reynolds, Aetna Life, and Allan E. Bro- 
Smith, Travelers. 





MADE BROOKLYN MANAGER 





The Prudential Places Walter A. Mc- 
George in Charge of New Ordinary 
Agency There 


The Prudential has opened an ordi- 
nary agency in Brooklyn and has ap- 
Pointed as manager Walter A. Mc- 
ere. The office is at 188 Montague 
Street. 

Mr. McGeorge was formerly assistant 
manager for the Prudential in the or- 
dinary agency in Newark.. Previously 
he was assistant manager at Hoboken. 
te has been in the insurance business 
Since 1901, 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ MEETING 


John C. McCall, vice-president of the 
New York Life, and L, Seton Lindsay, 
second vice-president, will be the speakers 
at the final dinner-meeting of the season 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, The date set is June 9 at the 


Hotel Astor. The annual election of officers 
will take place, 











Mr. New Agent: 


You have engaged in a great 
business and the door is open 
to unlimited opportunities. 
Others going forward to in- 
creased responsibilities and re- 
munerations started from the 
threshold on which you stand 
today. They possessed no un- 
usual ability or traits but utilized 
their God-given qualities. 


THIS realization has helped 
them mightily on the road to 
SUCCESS: 


First, that there is close rela- 
tionship between life insurance 
and the prosperity and thrift of 
the people of the nation. 
Second, that it is their right and 
duty to protect the people with 
life insurance. 


Get the basic principles firmly 
established in your mind. Learn 
a little each day and constantly 
increase your usefulness. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D, Durrietp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 











William Alexander 

Hits Popular Fallacy 
IN BOOK ON INCOME COVERAGE 
Women as Well Able to Take Care of 


Insurance Proceeds as Many 
Professional Men 





A new book by William Alexander, 
secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, is always welcomed by a large 
number of followers of Mr. Alexander, 
who has done so much to train life insur- 
ance men by his scholarly and effective 
advice. The aim of the book is to prove 
that while income insurance is best for the 
beneficiary it is best also for the agent. 

Not the least service which Mr. Alex- 
ander performs in his new volume is to 
puncture a number of popular fallacies. 

The statement that women, on the aver- 
age, waste their insurance in seven years 
is preposterous. In most cases husbands 
leave so little insurance that instead of in- 
vesting the money the widow is forced to 
use it for current expenses, and a widow 
who ought to get $50,000 but receives only 
$5,000 is doing remarkably well if she can 
make that last seven years. 

Multitudes of women are more prudent 
and careful than their husbands, and most 
of them are as competent to take care of 
their money as preachers, doctors, artists, 
writers and others who lack business 
training. Such men are as easily victim- 
ized by get-rich-quick swindlers as women. 
But the men and women who are victim- 
ized by get-rich-quick sharpers are few in 
comparison with the many who lose their 
savings in investments that appear to be 
sound, or which deteriorate in value after 
being purchased. 

Many examples, proving the stimulating 
influence of the income approach, might 
be cited. Two will suffice. 

J. D. Bowen, of Orlando, Florida, tells 
of a client who agreed to take $20,000 of 
insurance with the idea that this amount 
was not only adequate but more than he 
needed. But when Mr. Bowen submitted 
a program including a clean-up policy, 
an educational policy, and an income pol- 
icy, aggregating $30,000, the client recog- 
nized the fact that even $30,000 was imade- 
quate and concluded that he could not get 
along with less than $50,000. 

When Mr. Bowen finds it difficult to 
explain an insurance program framed to 
meet the needs of a client, he submits a 
program dealing with the insurance on his 
own life. This awakens the curiosity of 
the client, who becomes interested in seemg 
how this insurance expert supnlies his own 
insurance needs. From that the transition 
is easy to a program that will fit the 
client’s needs. ; 

The following extract is from a letter 
written by E. L. Grose of Albuquerque: 

“T have just closed an application for a 
monthly income of $100, for a man 
thought that in applying for a $5,000 policy 
he was providing fully for his wife, until 
shown how little that amount would really 
do. Being a keen business man, he was 
quick to change the plan to the monthly 
income for a larger amount. There is no 
question but that talking Income produces 


_ larger sales.” 


PROVIDENT DOUBLES LIMITS 








"s New Maximum Line Now 
ss + Term May Be Had For 
Additional $100,000 

The Provident Mutual Life of Phil- 
adelphia has doubled its limits of in- 
surance. Vice-President M. Albert Lin- 
ton announces that the maximum line 
after June 1 will be $200,000 between 
ages 25 to 50. On women it will be 
$150,000. Older and younger ages are 
in the same proportion. 

These limits are for insurance other 
than term. In addition, term imsurance 
may be written for $100,000 on men 
and $50,000 on women, as maximum at 
the ages given. 





The Montana Life is the latest com- 
pany to adopt the salary or payroll de- 
duction plan. 


— 
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Careers of Promoted agencies in 1903, after which he was —— 


New York Life Men 


VETERANS OF THE COMPANY 


Careful Training and Wide Experience 
Thoroughly Qualify Executives for 
Their New Positions 








In last week’s issue THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER announced the promotion 
of several men on the New York Life’s 
executive staff. Sketches of their ca- 
reers follow: 

John C. McCall, the new vice-presi- 





JOHN 


C. McCALL 


dent, has been with the New York 
Life for twenty-six years. He was for- 
merly second vice-president. Mr. Mc- 
Call is a son of the former President 
John A. McCall and joined the company 
immediately after graduating from 
Harvard in 1899. He became assist- 
ant secretary of the $200,000 Club, and 
six months later he was elected sec- 
retary of this club. In December, 1900, 
he was appointed assistant secretary of 
the company, was made secretary in 
1903, and upon the death of C. C. Whit- 
ney a little later, became senior sec- 
retary. In 1909 he was elected second 
vice-president. At the time of his 25th 
anniversary, Vice-President Thomas A. 
Buckner paid him this tribute: “In all 
of his positions John C. McCall has 
fully measured up to the highest ex- 
pectations of the board of directors, the 








L. SETON LINDSAY 


executive officers and the home office 
employes and the fieldmen.” 

Walker Buckner, also elected vice- 
president, is a native of Missouri. He 
joined the New York Life in 1885 as 
office boy and clerk at the Milwaukee 
Branch office. In 1890 he was made 
cashier of-the St. Paul Branch, then 
agency director of the Northwestern 
Branch at St. Paul in 1892. He was 
transferred to the Missouri Clearing 
House Branch at St. Louis as agency 
director in 1894 and in January, 1902, 
was made a supervisor in St. Louis. 
His next promotion was to inspector of 


made superintendent of agencies for 
the European department at Paris, 
France, in May, 1904 Mr. Buckner 
has been second vice-president of the 
company for the past sexteen years. 


Lindsay Started As Junior Clerk 


L. Seton Lindsay, newly appointed 
second vice-president, is a New York 
Life man born and bred, his father, the 
late C. Seton Lindsay, having served 
the company principally in agency work 
abroad for more than 32 years. Mr. 
Lindsay went through all phases of 
agency work, from a junior clerkship 
in 1898 in the London office up to the 
post of superintendent of agencies in 
January, 1912. 

_Alfred L. Aiken, who is the second 
vice-president in charge of the new 
building activities on the Madison 





CHARLES H. LANGMUIR 


Square Garden site, was first connect- 
ed with the New York Life as an agency 
man in Boston. He left the company 
to go into banking and in his career 


represented. 


the man who wants to build. 








Open Territory 


An Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company wants a Genera] 
Agent for their Erie, Penna., territory, where they are not now 


Liberal first year’s compensation and renewals will help such 
a man in building a large agency organization. 


Of course, he must be willing to work, for this is an opportunity 
not merely for the type of man who wants to carry on, but for 


All applications regarded as confidential. 
“Erie” 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Address: 




















was president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, a former governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
and an official of a bank in Worcester, 
Mass. In December, 1917, he was 
elected a director of the New York 
Life, and served as a member of the 
board up to the time he came to the 
home office about a year ago. 


Wide 


Charles H. Langmuir, the new su- 
perintendent of agencies, has had a 
wide experience, both in this country 
and abroad. He was born in Nyack, N. 
Y., in 1875, and lived in Brooklyn until 
he was 18. When his father, a veteran 
in the company, was transferred to the 
Paris office as director of agencies for 
Europe, young Mr. Langmuir accom- 
panied him and worked as a clerk in 
his office for nearly five years. He re- 
turned to New York after three more 
years in the London office, and was 
cashier and later instructor in the 
Broadway Branch. In March, 1905, 


Langmuir’s Experience 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. : 





Accident Insurance 
to Fit the Case 


To help 


Connecticut 


General men 


demonstrate the wide range of our 
contracts and to select exactly the 
right one for each case, we have made 
up a portfolio containing illustrations 


of each. 


This interesting selling kit enables the 
agent to fit the contract to the client’s 


needs. It will be sent to brokers on 
request. 

Remember that renewals in accident 
insurance are the same as _ first 
commissions. Address Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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he became agency director of the Co. 
lumbus Circle Branch, following which 
he was transferred to the Los Angeles 
Branch as agency director. Ip June 
1918, he was promoted to supervisor 
there, and during his administration the 
business jumped from $711,500, in 1906 
to $10,501,705, in 1919. His’ position 
up to this time has been assistant gy. 
perintendent of agencies. 








DISABILITY CAUSES 





Bankers’ Life Records Show Tubercu. 
losis Leads With 24% of All Claims; 
Other Common Causes 


Of all permanent disability claims ap- 
proved by the Bankers Life Company up 
to May 1, 1925, nearly 24 per cent have 
been caused by tuberculosis. Insanity has 
been the cause of 7.2 per cent of all claims: 
paralysis, 6.5 per cent; rheumatism and 
heart diseases, 6.2 per cent each. Other 
causes of disability for which claims have 
been approved by the Company for the 
same period are in the percentages listed 
as follows: brain diseases, besides insanity, 
4.2 per cent; appendicitis and gall bladder 
diseases, 4.5 per cent; cancer, 5.2 per cent; 
anaemia and other wasting diseases, 3.9 
per cent; abscesses and infections, 3.6 per 
cent; nervous breakdown, 2.2 per cent; 
blindness by accident or disease, 1.9 per 
cent; pleurisy and pneumonia, 2.6 per 
cent; goitre, 1.9 per cent; typhoid, .9 per 
cent; ulcer of stomach, 1.6 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous diseases, 5.5 per cent. 

Permanent disability claims approved 
owing to accidental injuries to policy- 
holders comprise the following percentages 
of the total: Falls, 5.2 per cent; auto- 
mobile and tractor accidents, 2.2 per cent; 
explosions, .6 per cent; burns, .6 per cent; 
miscellaneous accidents, 2.6 per cent. 





FIANCIAL OFFICER RESIGNS 
Vice-President C. G. Woodward to Seek 
Recovery of Health; R. H. Cole 


Assumes Financial Duties 


Charles G. Woodward, for twenty-five 
years financial officer of the Connecticut 
General Life since February as financial 
vice-president, has resigned because of 
poor health. Mr. Woodward will con- 
tinue in touch with the company as a 
director and member of the finance com- 
mittee of which he will be vice-chair- 
man. Resolutions of regret were passed 
by the directors. 

The financial affairs of the company 
will be under the direction of Vice- 
President R. H. Cole who has shared Mr. 
Woodward’s duties. 





HEADS COAST DEPARTMENT 


The California State Life has ap- 
pointed George B. Sheldon manager © 
the Coast department of the company 
succeeding Charles W. Helser, who re- 
signed to become president of the oe 
ern National Life now being organized. 
Mr. Sheldon was formerly assistant man- 
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Three Million Homes 
Protected by Group 


$1,250,000,000 WRITTEN IN _ 1924 





Employers More Interested, Says W. 
R. Harper at Federation Meeting; 
Sees Future for Disability Plan 





Group insurance, only thirteen years 
Jd, protects today more than three 
ol. Prgamilies for a total of $3,500,000,- 
i said W. R. Harper, general agent 
of the Aetna Life at Philadelphia, in 
his talk on group insurance last Tues- 
day, before the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania at their annual conven- 
ion at Bethlehem. Mr. Harper dis- 
cussed fully the progress of the group 
insurance idea, describing the policy it- 
self in detail. Some of the salient feat- 
ures of his talk follow: : 

“As an economic factor group insur- 
ance has more than justified itself. The 
new insurance written in 1924 was 
more than $1,250,000,000, and the in- 
crease in the total amount in force was 
more than $700,000,000. With a con- 
tinuance of normal business conditions, 
and having in mind that probably not 
more than ten or fifteen per cent of em- 
ployers having fifty or more employees 
have taken it on—that it is becoming 
more popular each year. with both em- 
ployer and employee, it is not too much 
to assume that in a comparatively short 
while the total in force will be increas- 
ing at the rate of more than a billion 
annually. 

An Economical Investment 

“Why should an employer provide 
group insurance for his employees? 
When you ask an employer to spend his 
money you must give the reasons for 
doing so, and the reason in this case 
js an interest in his employees—philan- 
thropic interest or an economic inter- 
est, or, more frequently, perhaps, a 
combination of the two. 

“It was declared at the 1923 conven- 
tion of a well known national organiza- 
tion that: 

“‘Our national life today is becom- 
ing more and more industrial and that 
the decisions that most vitally affect 
the daily lives of our people are the de- 
cisions that are made in industry, in 
the workshops and factories, in the 
mines and mills, in commercial estab- 
lshments, and on the railroads, is un- 
doubted.’ 

Quick Death Payments 

“I would like to add here from my 
own experience that in the administra- 
tion of the detail in connection with a 
large volume of Group Insurance, there 
is no one thing which causes more fav- 
orable comment than speed in the pay- 
ment of death claims. It happens only 
too often that the family of the de- 
ceased employee is faced with a condi- 
tion of real want. We have established 
a system of having the employer tele- 
phone our office when advised of the 
death of an employee, and verifying our 
Home Office records by wire is a mat- 
ter of two or three hours, so that by 
the time the employer can present the 
tather informal proofs, requiring no af- 
fidavits, we are ready to give him a draft 
to the order of the beneficiary usually 
on the same day and sometimes with- 
in two or three hours from the time we 
teceive the telephone notice. I might 
say, also, that realizing what it may fre- 
quently mean to a family which has no 
other resources, these claims have pre- 
cedence over everything else in my of- 
fice. Nothing in the way of other work 
is allowed to interfere with it, and I am 
Convinced that from any point of view 
it is well worth while. 

‘i Group Disability Plan 
_ A recent development in the group 
Msurance field so far as any real activ- 
ity is concerned is the group accident 
and health plan, commonly known as 
Group Disability In Mr. Harper’s 
opinion a greal deal of this form of 
§toup insurance will be written in the 
uture, because it supplies a real need 
Which is not covered by workmen’s com- 
Pensation insurance. Under this plan it 
Necessary that at least seventy-five 








General Agents of 
Penn Mutual to Meet 


FOUR DAYS AT WHITE SULPHUR 


Attractive Program Prepared for 42nd 
Annual Conference; Officers to 
Give Addresses 





The Penn Mutual Agency Association, 
composed of general agents of the com- 
pany, will hold its 42nd annual meeting 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, from May 26 to 
29. This affair annually attracts over 
two hundred general agents and guests, 
including executives of the company. 
The following program indicates the in- 
teresting topics scheduled: 

y 

A meeting of the executive committee 
and business meeting of the association 
opens the meeting, followed by an ad- 
dress in the afternoon by President 
William A. Law. Next comes a talk, 
“Preserving Mutual Confidence,” by Dr. 
Harry Toulmin, vice-president; “Need 
For Close Co-operation by Fieldmen 
and Company in Avoiding Delays in Is- 
suing and Releasing Policies and How 
It Can Best Be, Secured,” Bolling Sib- 
ley; “How Can Fieldmen Aid Company 
To Avoid Delays in Issuing and Re- 
leasing Policies,” the medical feature of 
this topic to be discussed by Dr. Harry 
K. Dillard and the application feature 
by Malcolm Adam. “How I Wrote Two 
Millions in 1924,” by Thomas M. Scott, 
closes the speeches on Tuesday, after 
which quiz-box questions are to be an- 
swered and a general discussion on the 
day’s program. 

Wednesday 

The session opens with an address by 
William H. Kingsley, vice-president of 
the company, following which will be 
“Service and Helps to Agents Over and 
Above Commissions’—John E. Murray; 
“How Do You Persuade a Man to Be- 
come an Agent?”—Gaius W. Diggs; 
“How to Hold Your Agents”—J. Walker 
Godwin; “How to Operate in Sparsely 
Settled Territory’—Glen H. Alexander ; 
“Training and Stimulating New Agents” 
—David B. Adler; “Preliminary Instruc- 
tion of New Men”—E. G. McWilliam; 
“Coaching and Training During the First 
Year”’—Mortimer J. Miller; “How to 
Conduct Agency Meetings’—Joseph F. 
Grant; “Taking Courage”’—Edward E. 
Brown. Wednesday afternoon will be 
devoted to recreation. 

Thursday 

J. Burnett Gibb, actuary of the com- 
pany, is first on the program which in- 
cludes “How to Keep Lapses and Sur- 
renders _Down”—Dorion Fleming; “Se- 
curing New Business From Old Policy- 
holders’—Arthur W. Finley; “When 
Should Term Insurance Be Written and 
How Can It Best Be Converted?”— 
Clinton F. McCord; “The Editor’s Desk” 
—Stewart Anderson. In the evening there 
will be a reception to the trustees and 
officers of the company and an associa- 
tion dinner. 

Friday 
Taking the form of a round-table con- 
ference, Friday’s program will be de- 
voted to a general agents’ discussion of 
managerial problems. The subjects are 

“Financing of Agents, New and Old’— 

Marion B. Freeman; “The Advantages 

or Disadvantages of Uniform Contract 

Provisions’—Hugh M. Willet; “What 

Agency Helps Are Best?”—Lee M. Gil- 

lette; “Are Contests Valuable, and How 

Should They Be Conducted?”—Paul H. 

Kremer; “The General Agent’s Job”—J. 

Elliott Hall. 


per cent of the eligible employees shall 
be insured, and the percentage must be 
maintained from year to year, other- 
wise the contract is subject to pro rata 
cancellation by the insurance company. 

“The amount of the weekly indemnity 
is limited to forty dollars, and also to 
an amount not exceeding two-thirds of 
the average weekly wages. The rates 
for this form of insurance will vary ac- 
(Continued on page 11) 














LENGTHENING 
HUMAN LIFE 


GoPets financial strength makes it pos- 


sible for the METROPOLITAN to carry on a 
nation-wide campaign for better health and 
longer life. 


Records kept by the Company show an 
extraordinary decrease in the death rate 
among its policyholders. Compared with 1911, 
for example, there were nearly 62,000 fewer 
deaths in 1924 among its Industrial policy- 
holders than there would have been if the 1911 
death rate had prevailed. 


While the average life span in the United 
States is five and one-half years greater than it 
was twelve years ago, the life span of the In- 
dustrial policyholders of the METROPOLITAN 
increased nearly eight and one-half years—a 
betterment of three years over the general 
average—in the same interval. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1924 


Lives saved among Metropolitan Industrial 
Policyholders since 1911 in excess of mor- 
tality improvement for population in 
MUI E Fs nie h Suh elit aah ax ca waendoneve ds 200,000 people 


Saving in death claims since 1911............... $40,000,000 


Lives saved in 1924 as compared with death 
eg a} Camere eer pet Ear ap PEC eo Bee ate 61,958 people 


Decline in mortality rate among Metropoli- 
tan Industrial Policyholders for all causes 


Et I NFER in: ais isin cre Gb a eS Chen sede 32.1% 
Decline in Metropolitan Tuberculosis mor- 

tml anbe eee: IGE). ec ies Sides a ois he ee 53.4% 
Decline in Metropolitan Typhoid mortality 

SO IE Ie vs nd Sides « « cigid sre cles il oo a 0 Seen’ 80.3% 
Decline in Metropolitan Diphtheria mortal- 

pe eS). Ee pen Wer ie pew OT OA Te 53.1% 
Health information through magazine ad- 

vertisements reached in 1924............. 50,000,000 people 
Health literature distributed free in 1924..... 40,474,878 copies 
Trained nursing care for sick policyholders 

50 ik as Fs cae Les Rw a 2,565,295 visits 
Health examination film shown to........... 2,000,000 people 
Total expenditures for Health and Welfare 

Work among Policyholders in 1924............ $3,027,001.25 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 
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British Government Actuary Analyzes 


—— 





(Continued from page 1) 
‘he provisions of the Health Insurance 
\ct relating to exemptions and exceptions. 


The Number of Employed Contributors 


The estimated numbers of employed per- 
sons under the age of 65 coming into insur- 
ance at the commencement of the scheme 
(with which are included the present vol- 
untary contributors, of whom there are 
about 30,000) are as follows :— 


Men 


10,170,000 
Women 


as 4,595,000 
These numbers increase till about 1960, as 
shown by the following Table; from that 
time onwards some reduction in the in- 
sured population between the ages of 16 
and 65 is indicated by the calculations. 
Taste I. 
Number of Employed Persons 


between the Ages of 16 and 65 
in Compulsory Insurance. 


Year. Men Women Total 
1930.... 10,523,000 4,700,000 15,223,000 
1940.... 11,066,000 4,833,000 15,899,000 
1950.... 11,442,000 4,891,000 16,333,000 
1960.... 11,671,000 4,842,000 16,513,000 


In addition to the above numbers it is 
estimated that in January 1926 there will 
be 275,000 men and 50,000 women employed 
contributors between the ages of 65 and 70. 
During the two years 1926 and 1927 con- 
tributions will be payable in respect of 
these persons so long as they are in insur- 
able employment arid still under the age of 
70. From January 1928 the survivors of 
the class will be entitled to pensions. The 
total number of employed persons brought 
in as contributors at the outset is thus :— 


Men wo) een eee = USI 
Women = 4,645,000 
Total 15,090,000 


It will be seen from Table I that the 
number of insured men grows more rapid- 
* ly than the number of insured women, with 
the result that in 1960 the men are 15 per 
cent. more numerous than those brought 
into insurance in 1926, while the women 
represent an increase of no more than 5 
per cent.; it will also be observed that 
while the number of men continues to in- 
crease up to 1960 the number of women 
diminishes after 1950. The more rapid in- 
crease among the insured men as com- 
pared with the increase among the insured 
women up to the year 1950 is mainly at- 
tributable to the large number of deaths 
of insured men in the Great War. As a 
result of this loss the relative numbers of 
insured men and insured women as exist- 
ing under the Health Insurance system 
before the war have been disturbed, and 
a generation will pass away before the pre- 
war conditions in this respect are restored. 
The decrease in the number of insured 
women after 1950 is attributable to the 
fact that the assumptions made as to the 
decline in the birth rate (which are ex- 
plained in the Appendix) involve an actual 
decrease in the numbers entering insur- 
ance at the age of 16 from and after the 
year 1950. As, toa large extent, the insur- 
ance of women ceases on marriage, a de- 
creasing number of entrants into insur- 
ance results much more quickly in the case 
of women than in the case of men in an 
actual decline in the total numbers insured. 


The Rate of Contribution 


The relation of the contributions to the 
benefits is based upon the principle by 
which the contributions have been deter- 
mined in the case of National Health In- 
surance. Under that system the contribu- 
tions are equal in value ( as actuarially as- 
certained) to the benefits granted to per- 
sons entering into insurance at the age of 
16, special arrangements being made by 
which, in effect, the State provides for the 
extra liability, over and above the pro- 
vision made by the contributions, arising in 


respect of persons entering into insurance 
at. all ages between 17 and 70. In apply- 
ing this principle to the present case regard 
has been had to two considerations peculiar 
to a scheme of this kind, namely, (i) that 
the major part of the benefits consist of 
pensions for widows and allowances for 
children, and (ii) that the wife of an in- 
sured man will be entitled, equally with 
himself, to a pension when both have 
reached the age of 65. These considera- 
tions suggest that insured women (who for 
the most part are young and unmarried) 
should contribute to the scheme on a wider 
basis than is represented by the slight 
probability that they will themselves con- 
tinue in insurance to the age of 65 and 
then become entitled to a pension in their 
own right. It is accordingly proposed that 
for insured women the weekly contribution 
shall be one-half of the rate payable for 
insured men. The effect is that during 
the period of their, employment women 
(with their employers) will make a contri- 
bution towards the benefits to which they 
will be entitled either in their own right 
or as the wives and widows of insured 
men. In ascertaining the contributions 
which, under this condition, would collec- 
tively provide the benefits for persons, be- 
coming insured at the age of 16, regard 
has been had to the relative numbers of 
persons of each sex entering into insur- 
ance at or about this age, and to the fact 
that while, in the normal case, the con- 
tribution in respect of a man will be pay- 
able up to the age of 65, the woman’s con- 
tribution will cease upon her marriage, 
save in the cases (which are estimated to 
be about one in seven) in which employ- 
ment continues after marriage. 

The calculations have been made, so far 
as interest is concerned, at the rate of 4 
per cent., and the life tables employed have 
been deducted from the death rates pre- 
vailing in England and Wales during the 
two years 1920 and 1921. The contribu- 
tions being paid at the same times and with 
those which are payable in respect of 
Health Iusurance will not be due in periods 
of sickness and unemployment. The basis 
of the allowances to be made in respect of 
these periods is that adopted for the finan- 
cial arrangements under the Health Insur- 
ance system. As regards unemployment 
this basis provides for rather more than 
2% weeks annually, on the average, for 
each insured person. This is equal to an 
unemployment rate of 5 per cent. for the 
whole insured population and if it be as- 
sumed that the. classes outside the Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme are subject to 
about one-third of the unemployment to 
which the classes within that scheme are 
liable, the rate provided for in the case of 
the latter is 6 per cent. 

The contributions which under a scheme 
supported solely by contributions would be 
required to provide the benefits granted by 
the Bill (exclusive of the new rights in 
respect of Old Age Pensions at 70) for 
persons of different ages at the commence- 
ment of the Act are as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. These contributions depend 


upon the relative numbers of insured men . 


and women at the several ages shown and 
are assumed to be payable until the attain- 
ment of age 65 or in the case of a woman 
until the date of her marriage, if she then 
ceases to be employed. It follows that 
these contributions depend upon compulsory 
insurance based upon employment. Having 
regard to the type of benefits provided, the 
rates would be quite insufficient to support 
a system of insurance resting on a volun- 
tary basis. 


Table II 


The weekly contributions at. different 
ages at entry which under a scheme of 
compulsory insurance are the equivalents 
of the: Benefits provided by the Bill. 


Age when 


Contributions begin Men Women 
¥; d. 

16 0 10 oS 

20 1 0% 0 6% 

25 1 4% 0 8% 


30 1 8% 0 10% 
35 2 2 Lit 
40 2 8% 1 4% 
45 3 6% 1 9% 
50 4 il 2 5% 
55 7 8 3 10 
60 16 8 8 4 


It will be seen by Table II that the rate 
of contribution appropriate to entrants at 
the age of 16 is 10d. a week for a man 
and 5d. a week for a woman. In consider- 
ation of the relief to be derived by the 
Exchequer from 1928 onwards in respect 
of the contribution to Unemployment In- 
surance, it is proposed by the Bill to fix the 
joint contribution of the insured person 
and the employer at 9d. a week for a man 
and 44%d. a week for a woman, until the 
end of 1935. The relief to the Exchequer 
is not, however, of equal value with the 
reduction of contributions. The number 
of persons brought within full insurance 
under the Bill is about 3% millions greater 
than the number insured against unemploy- 
ment, and while under normal conditions 
of employment the abatement of ld. a week 
(or 4d. for a woman) in the contribution 
required for the Bill represents a charge 
of about £2,400,000 a year to the Ex- 
chequer, the relief to the State Grant for 
Unemployment Insurance does not exceed 
£1,800,000. The concession thus imposes 
on the Exchequer a net charge under this 
head amounting to about £600,000 a year. 

For the ten years beginning with 1936, 
having regard to the rising cost of the ben- 
efits, it is provided by the Bill that, unless 
Parliament shall otherwise determine the 
contributions shall be raised from 9d. to 
lid. (men) and from 4%d. to 5t4d. 
(women). Further additions of 2d. and 
ld. respectively are provided from 1946 to 
1955, and again from 1956 onwards. From 
the latter year the contributions, unless 
Parliament otherwise determines, will be 
1s. 3d. a week in respect of a man and 744d. 
a week in respect of a woman. 


The Capital Value of the Benefits 


The value of the benefits conferred by 
the Bill on the employed persons coming 
into the scheme at the outset (other than 
the new rights conferred in respect of Old 
Age Pensions at 70) is £950,000,000, and 
the value of the contributions jointly pay- 
able by such employer persons and their 
employers (including the decennial addi- 
tions) is £354,000,000. The capital value 
of the liability for which the state becomes 
‘responsible is thus £596,000,000. Against 
this sum should be set the relief accruing 
to the Exchequer in respect to the termin- 
ation from 1928 onwards of ‘the Health and 
Unemployment insurance of persons aged 
over 65; this is estimated to be worth for 
the . present insured population about 
£30,000,000. The net liability assumed by 
the state in respect of persons employed 
at the commencement of the Act is thus 
estimated to be £566,000,000. For the pur- 
pose of the valuation it has been assuméd 
that such of the persons included as after- 
wards leave insurable employment will ex- 
ercise the right conferred upon them by 
the Bill to continue in insurance as volun- 
tary contributors. 


To the extent to which this right may 
rlot be exercised, the liabilities of the Ex- 
chequer will be modified and in framing 
the estimates included in the Tables pre- 
sented later in this Report, effect has been 
given to the actual conditions to be ex- 
pected in this respect, as indicated by the 
statistical data of National Health Insur- 
ance, with such adjustments in respect of 
voluntary insurance as the circumstances 
are deemed to require (see paragraphs 14 
and 15). - 


Future Entrants: Contributions and 
Benefits 


It has been shown that the benefits pro- 
vided to the age of 70 under the Bill are 
equal in value to the product of a contri- 
bution compulsorily payable from the age 
of 16 of 10d. a week for employed men 


and 5d. a week for employed women; and 


— 


ja the last Fg that the 
of nine-tenths of these rates o{ . 
tion to persons of all ages brought in 
insurance at the commencement of he 
scheme, though coupled with three big: 
nial increases of contribution, applied to the 
survivors of those persons, will impose . 
heavy burden upon public funds. There 
remains for investigation the relation a 
the benefits to the contributions Proposed 
by the Bill in the case of future entrants 
For this purpose the case of persons be- 
coming insured at the age of 16, and who 
naturally constitute a very large majorit 
of all who enter insurance, will be rach 
The effect of this arrangement proposed 
as described in paragraphs 8 and 9, is as 
follows :— : 
.For entrants at 16 in the year 1 
—— will be— J “ah, the 
. for a man and 4%d. for a 

till 1935; . sy 
. for a man and 514d. for a 

from 1936 till 1945; ae 

S. or a man and 644d. for a 
from 1946 till 1988. bs 

ls. 3d. for a man and 744d. for a woman 
from 1956 till 1975, when the age of 65 
will be reached and contributions will 
cease. 

For entrants at 16 in the year 1936 the 
contributions will begin at 1ld. and Sud, 
moving up by stages in 1946 and 1956 to 
thé maxima of 1s. 3d. and 744d. For en. 
trants at 16 in the year 1946 the contriby- 
tions will begin at 1s. 1d., and after ten 
years will become ls. 3d. and 7%4d. For 
entrants at 16 in the year 1956 and after- 
wards the contributions will be 1s. 3d, and 
will not be increased beyond these sums, 
It is to be observed in connection with 
these arrangements that the Old Age Pen- 
sion at 70 is, under the Bill, to be pay- 
able to all insured persons and, in the case 
of men, to their wives and widows with- 
out reference to means or other of the 
present statutory conditions, thus raising 
the question of the provision to be made 
for the cost of Old Age Pensions in the 
future. The effect of the decennial in- 
creases of contribution is to place upon 
the contribution paid for future entrants 
into insurance at the age of 16 the whole 
cost of the benefits up to the age of 70 
conferred upon them and their dependents 
by the new scheme and a proportion of the 
cost of the Old Age Pensions to which they 
will become entitled at 70. Thus the con- 
tributions payable for entrants at 16 in 
the year 1926 (inclusive of the decennial 
increases) in addition to providing for the 
new benefits to the age of 70 will provide 
for about 20 per cent. of the Old Age 
Pensions to which they, and in the case 
of men, their wives and widows, will be 
entitled. For entrants at 16 in the year 
1936, 55 per cent. of the Old Age Pen- 
sions will be similarly purchased. For en- 
trants in the year 1946, over 80 per cent. 
of the Old Age Pensions will be brought 
on to the contribtitory basis; while in the 
case of persons who enter into insurance 
in the year 1956 and afterwards the whole 
cost of the Old Age Pensions will be 
provided by the contribution. For entrants 
at 16 in intermediate years to those quoted, 
the percentages will be proportionately 
varied. For entrants at higher ages the 
percentages will be lower in all cases. For 
example, persons who enter in 1926 at all 
ages over 18 will pay no part of the cost 
of the Old Age Pensions to which they 
will become entitled. As indicated above, 
however, entrants at ages over 16 are a 
minority of all who become subject to 
compulsory insurance. 


Special Classes of Contributors 


The contribution in respect of certain 
persons in “excepted” employment under 
the Health Insurance system is fixed at 
2d. less than the normal rate for men, and 
1d. less than that rate for women. The 
grounds on which exception has been 
granted to employers in these cases show, 
as a rule, that adequate provision has been 
made for the maintenance of the employees 
concerned in old age. Where such is the 


application 
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Financial Features of Insurance Scheme 





—— 


case, insurance is provided by the Bill in 
respect of widows’ and orphans benefits, 
but not in respect of pensions between the 
ages of 5 and 70. The only large class 
of persons in excepted employment in re- 
spect of which it is believed that statutory 
rovision is made for widows and orphans, 
in addition to provision for old age, is that 
of the police. It is accordingly assumed 
that of the persons in excepted employ- 
ment the police only will be wholly ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the Bill. 
In regard to all other persons in excepted 
employment, it has been: assumed that in- 
surance for widows’ and orphans’ bene‘its 
only will be required, In the case of en- 
trants at the age of 16 the benefits thus 
to be insured are worth seven-tenths of 
the full benefits, and since the latter have 
been estimated to be worth, on the joint 
pasis explained above, 10d. for a man and 
5d. for 2 woman the contributions for the 
restricted benefits have been fixed at 7d. 
and 314d. respectively. The persons of 
this class not being entitled to pensions at 
65 are not within the provisions of the 
Bill in respect of Old Age Pensions at 
70. They are accordingly excluded {rem 
the requirement of the Bill relative to 
decennial increases in the rate of contti- 
bution. The number of persons in the class 
is estimated to be 265,000, of whom 225,000 
are men and 40,000 women. 

There is a small class of persons, 
estimated to number about 40,000, who 
hold certificates of exemption under the 
National Health Insurance system. Per- 
sons of this class are found to a large 
extent to be provided for in old age, and 
are accordingly dealt with in the Bill in 
practically the same way as those who 
are in excepted employment. 


Voluntary Contributors 


The rates of contribution have been 
computed upon the assumption that insur- 
ance is compulsory and, consequently, that 
contributions will be obtained from all 
employed persons whether married >r un- 
married. The contributions would be quite 
inadequate for a scheme based on voluntary 
insurance under which the young and the 
unmarried would have little or no induce- 
ment to pay, and it would be impossible 
to frame such a scheme without imposing 
on the Exchequer a contingent liability 
of enormous extent or, alternatively, with- 
out providing for much heavier contribu- 
tions than those proposed by the Bill. 

But while the basis of the scheme is 
compulsion, linked with employment, the 
Bill provides for the continuance of in- 
surance, on a voluntary footing, in ihe 
case of those persons who leave compulsory 
insurance, either because they cease to be 
employed or because their employment 
ceases to be insurable, e.g., on their re- 
muneration passing the limit of £250 a year. 
In view of the altered conditions which 
the scheme sets up, the Bill also permits 
any person, who was insured under the 
Health Insurance Act for at least two 
years prior to the commencement of the 
Act but has not become a voluntary con- 
tributor on ceasing to be insurably em- 
ployed, to re-enter insurance, if he so de- 
sires. A corresponding provision is made 
for persons who have, at some time since 
the National Health Insurance system was 
introduced, been in “excepted” employ- 
ment at rates of remuneration not excced- 
ing £250 a year. 


The Non-Contributory Classes 


_The Bill provides for the grant of pen- 
sions and allowances to certain widows 
with children under age 14 and to orphaa 
children existing at the commencement of 
the Act. The pension to a widow of this 
class is to cease six months after her 
youngest child attains age 14. In these 
cases the benefits will be granted free of 
contributions, in view of the insurable 
Status possessed by the husbands or parents 
of the beneficiaries at the time of their 
death. The numbers of beneficiaries under 
these provisions are estimated to be as 
follows :—Widows with children under age 


_\4, 196,000; children under age 14 (in- 


cluding 31,000 children, 
parents are dead) 386,000 


The number of widows here stated is 
80 per cent. of the whole number of 
widows with children under 14 in «the 
population, as estimated, after deducting 
such of those widows as are in receipt of 
war pensions. The figure of 80 per cent. 
is arrived at after a careful scrutiny of 
the proportion which the number of men 
insured bears to the whole number of 
men in the population within the age 
groups to which the great majority of 
the widows with young children should be 
related. For men of the ages 20 to 25 this 
proportion is 84 per cent.; at 25 to 30 it 
is 82 per cent.; at the following ages the 
proportion falls steadily to 70 per cent. 
within the age group 45 to 50. On these 
data it is considered that the figure of 80 
per cent. supplies a close measure of the 
proportion of the widows with children 
under 14 in the whole population which 
will be qualified for benefits under the 
Bill. 

The benefits to these classes begin in 
January 1926. It is estimated that in the 
first complete year (1926-27) the amount 
payable in benefits will be £9,100,000. and 
that the capital value at the commence- 
ment of the Act of the total amount to 
be paid will be £42,000,000. 


Future Beneficiaries 


both of whose 


Pensions to persons between the ages 
of 65 and 70 are to begin in January 1928. 
The year 1928-29 will, therefore, be the 
first complete year of the working i the 
scheme, so far as concerns benefits. 


The estimated numbers of beneficiaries 
in future years are as shown by the fol- 
lowing Table. These numbers relate to 
the middle of the financial year and have 
not been carried to a later year than 
1965-66. There are indications of further 
continued growth in the numbers, but in 
view of the speculative character neces- 
sarily attaching to calculations relating to 
distant périods it has been deemed inad- 
visable to attempt formal estimates ex- 
tending beyond the year named. 

As regards persons who are pensioned 
from 65 to 70, it is estimated that those 
whose qualification is derived from com- 
pulsory insurance will represent, in the 
case of men and married women, 53% 
per cent. of the population at these ages, 
and, in the case of women other than the 
married, 13 per cent. This latter figure, 
which is largely explained by the fact that 
few women of such advanced age as 65 
are employed in industry, will gradually 
increase as widows who have been pen- 








able to be guided by the past. 
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Large enough to merit its national prestige and to effect 
natural economies of operation. 


Small enough, compact enough, so that the individual agent 
and the individual case are never lost sight of. 


Old enough to be rich in its depositories of experience and 


Young enough to be fully abreast of the times in providing 
ultra-modern insurance protection. 


“4 Policy You Can Sell’ 


sioned in virtue of their husbards, in- 
surances attain the age of 65. The pro- 
portion of widows in the population who 
will be in receipt of pensions on reaching 
the age of 65 will, it is probable, rise 
eventually to fully 70 per cent. 

The proportions of the pensioned to the 
population will also be gradually increased 
as voluntary contributors reach the age 
of 65. If the assumptions made as regards 
this class for the purpose of the present 
estimates are realized, the proportions of 
the population in receipt of pensions be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 70 (other than 
widows) will ultimately be 64 per cent. 
in the case of men and married women 
and 27 per cent. in the case of unmarried 
women, 


Old Age Pensions to Persons Over 70 


It is provided by the Bill that any person 
who is in receipt of an old age pension or 
widow’s pension when he or she reaches 
the age of 70 shall continue to receive the 
pension during life at the full rate of 10s. 
a week. A similar concession is extended 
to existing persons over the age of 70 
who are qualified by virtue of insurance 
under the Health Insurance Acts, and to 
the wives and widows aged over 70 of 
men of this class; and in relation to such 
persons is to be operative from July 1926. 
The estimated number of Old Age Pen- 
sioners added at the outset under the 
proposal is 87,000, rising in 1965-66 to 
nearly 300,000. These figures are based 
upon the somewhat vague indications 
afforded by the Census Reports, but are 
submitted after a careful study of this 
material. 

Exchequer Liability: Summary of 
Capital Value 

The capital value of the liability as- 
sumed by the Exchequer in respect of 
persons brought within the scheme at the 
outset may now be summarized as follows: 
For employed persons in 
compulsory insurance (para. 
1 


OSE RRS Care RES 566,000,000 
For Voluntary Contributors 
CNBC TA Ei ,000,000 
For Widowed Mothers and 
Children (para. 17)....... 42,000,000 
For extended rights to Old 
Age Pensions at 70 (para. 
GON. wiocerdeccdigesindeds 126,000,000 
TORRE Cea ie cebere eel coke £746,000,000 


National Health Insurance 
The Bill provides for the termination 
of the right to sickness and disablement 
benefits, and for the cessation of contribu- 
tions, under the National Health Insur- 





$5000 Any Natural Death 
$10000 Any Accidental Death 
$15000 Certain Acc. Deaths 
$50 WeEKLy Accident Benefits 








Especially good openings in 
various Cities at the 
present time. 
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ance system at the age of 65, when the 
new pensions will accrue, instead of 70 
as at present. 

Under this condition the weekly con- 
tribution required from an entrant at the 
age of 16, on the present financial basis 
of the Act, to support the proportion of 
the benefits for which the approved society 
is responsible, namely, seven-ninths, be- 
comes 74/9d in the case of a man (in 
lieu of the present amount of 77/9d.), and 
rather less than 7d. in the case of a woman 
(in place of 71/5d.). The liabilities of 
the approved societies in respect of their 
existing members will also be substantially 
modified as a consequence of the earlier 
termination of their responsibilties for sick- 
ness and disablement benefits, and a cor- 
responding reduction in their assets will 
be required. It is accordingly proposed to 
diminish the reserve values which have 
been credited to societies on the assump- 
tion that sickness and disablement benefits 
would be payable to the age of 70. Allow- 
ing for the continuance of these benefits 
until January 1928 in the case of insured 
persons who will then be over the age of 
65, and until the attainment of the age 
of 65 in the case of all younger persons, 
it is estimated that about £37 millions of 
the reserve values existing at the end of 
1925 will be cancelled. The weekly con- 
tribution retained under Section 67 of the 
National Health Insurance Act for the 
provision of interest on, and for the re- 
demption of, reserve values will according- 
ly be reduced from 12/3d. to 1d. (men), 
and from 12/5d. to 9/10d. (women), no 
alteration being made in the period within 
which the redemption of reserve values is 
expected to be completed. 

Unemployment Insurance 
The Bill provides for a reduction in 
the contribution of the Exchequer to Un- 

employment Insurance at the rate of ld. 
a week in the case of men and Yd. a 
week in the case of women, boys and 
girls, to take effect from the 6th January, 
1928. This reduction is made in consid- 
eration of the relief of the Unemployment 
Fund from the present considerable lia- 
bility entailed by the payment of unem- 
rae benefit to persons over the age 
Oo 3 

The effect of making the right to un- 

employment benefit cease at age 65 will 
be to relieve the Unemployment Fund of 
the liability arising in respect of the above 
65,000 and of the relative cost of admin- 
istration. I estimate that the Fund will 
thereby be relieved of annual charges 
amounting to #£2,870,000 and £80,000 re- 
spectively. On the other hand, it will lose 
the whole of the contributions of such 
persons of these ages as cease to work 
as a result of the grant of the new pen- 
sions, and it will receive only the con- 
tribution of the employer, with a cor- 
respondingly reduced Exchequer contribu- 
tion, in respect of those who continue at 
work. Taking these two factors together, 
I estimate that the receipts from contribu- 
tions will be reduced by £850,000 a year. 
On balance, therefore, the Unemployment 
Fund will benefit to the extent of £2,100,- 
000 a year. The cost to the Fund, on the 
other hand, of the proposed reduction in 
the Exchequer contribution for persons 
under age 65 is estimated at £1,800,000 in 
the year 1928-29, and does not subsequent- 
ly rise to any material extent. 





HEADS PHILADELPHIA ASS’N 


At the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers at the Bellevue-Stratford, Fred- 
erick G. Peirce of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral was elected president for the coming 
year. Other officers elected were: Vice 
president, Charles F. Gannon, Prudential; 
H. L. Rosenberger, Metropolitan, and F. 
L. Bettger, Fidelity Mutual; financial sec- 
retary, Neils M. Olsen, John Hancock; 
corresponding secretary, D’Arcy Smith, 
Equitable of N. Y.; treasurer, E. H. Glenn, 
Mutual Benefit; directors, W. A. Smalley, 
N. E. Mutual; A. P. Shalet, Mutual Life; 
J. R. Montgomery, Phoenix Mutual; and 
H. M. Taylor, Northwestern Mutual. 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


New York Life Insurance Company 


A purely mutual Life insurance company is strictly a service company. It is not 
founded to make money, although its founders and managers may properly receive com- 
pensation in proportion to the value of their labors in making the company serve its 
members and the public. The New York Life has been serving its policy-holders and 
the public for eighty years. It has become a very large Company—the third largest 
life insurance company in the world, and the largest life company not doing industrial in- 
surance. A large life company is more important than a small company only because it 
does a greater service, or does it better. 


THERE ARE MEASURES OF THE SERVICE 


which a life insurance company does. We propose to set forth in order, from time to 
time, twelve measures of service of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


THE AMOUNT OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID 


is the first and greatest measure of the service done by a life insurance company. If 
men did not die prematurely—before they expect to and before the work they set out 
to do is done,—there would be no field for life insurance. A life insurance company does 
many other beneficent things—by-products, so to speak—but the payment of death claims 
is the greatest single service a life company renders to the community, and the amount 
of such claims is 


THE FIRST MEASURE OF ITS SERVICE ‘gt 
The amount of Death Claims paid by the New York Life in 1924,was & ~~) — 


$38,021,347.02 


The ages at which these insured persons died, and the amounts insured at the dif- 
ferent ages, were as follows: 


AGE AT DEATH LIVES INSURANCE 
30 Years of age and under................ 924 $2,292,434.67 
Between 30 and 40 years................. 1,536 4,935,079.56 
Between 40 and 50 years................. 2,358 9,841,418.23 
Between 50 and 60 years................. 2,843 11,223,884.43 
NN. oda As eee cles £6 3,120 9,728,530.13 





10,781 $38,021,347.02 
Included in above are 1,074 women insured for $1,893,941.21 


Heart disease, cancers and tumors, and accidents were the causes of over one-third 
of the total number of deaths. 


During 1924 the Company declined 22,000 applicants who applied for over 79 
millions of insurance. They delayed insuring until they were uninsurable. 


A life insurance policy paid at death does one or more of these three things: 


1. It provides an estate if the insured has none and increases it if he has one. It 
keeps the home and educates the children. 


2. It provides capital to keep a business going. 
3. It provides ready money needed for the Federal Estate Tax, the State 


Inheritance Tax, and the cost of administering the estate, and so prevents the forced 
sale of securities. 


Amount paid by the NEW YORK LIFE in DEATH CLAIMS in 80 Years over $790,000,000 


Not a Commodity—But a Service 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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Often it is possible 

All These to catch immediate at- 
Things Are tention with the old 
For Sale ideas if they are 
dressed up in a novel 

way. Clyde O. Law of the Northwestern 

\utual at Wheeling, W. Va., had_ this 
point in mind when he recently used the 
following in a general letter: 

FOR SALE 

An unbroken assortment of incomes. 
Annual or monthly suitable | for old or 
young. TO commence any time and run 
3s long as desired. 

A very choice line of scholarships, good 
in any educational institution, in any coun- 
try. 

A large quantity of inheritance tax cov- 
erage that will fit any estate under any 
conditions. 

A fine line of credit extensions and pro- 
tectors, especially constructed to comply 
with bank demands, becoming more popu- 
lar every day. 

A few thousand mortgage killers, all 
sizes. ; 

A large assortment of bond liquidators. 
All sizes and ages. Will cover bond is- 
sues up to thirty years. 

An unlimited quantity of ready cash, 
to be delivered at any time in any amount 
desired by the purchaser. 


* * * 


During 1924 of the 

Disability $82,104,833 of life in- 

and Old Age surance paid for in the 

Protection Connecticut Mutual 

Life, $6,111,959 and 

$45,009,009 carried disability benefits on 

torms G and H respectively. A total of 

$51,120,968 or more than 62% of life in- 

surance sold in 1924 carried some form of 
disability protection. 

Much life insurance in force written 
in this Company prior to 1924 carries the 
earlier forms of disability. Bring the 
life insurance of your policyholder up to 
date with the modern disability benefit, 
forms G and H. 

Reasonable thrift and savings to pro- 
vide a competency during old age should 
be seriously considered during the pro- 
ducing years of life. Much has been 
written upon the subject of the economic 
condition of the men of all ages in this 
country. 

The latest figures indicate that man’s 
dependency begins to make itself evident 
as early as age 35. It doubles in the next 
10 years and more than doubles again by 
age 55, when approximately one man out 
of every three who started out at age 
2 in the full vigor of health and man- 
hood is dependent. 

Life insurance is one of the best and 
surest means known for relief from de- 
pendency in old age. 


* * * 


For the unmarried 

Selling the young man who op- 
Single poses life insurance be- 
Young Man cause he has no depend- 
ents and consequently 

needs no protection, the Home Life offers 
the following suggestions. The prospect 
who advances these arguments suggests 
the very reasons why he should then car- 
cry life insurance. In the first place he 
emphasizes his belief in life insurance by 
expressing his intent to secure it when he 
has need of protection. In the second place 
he agrees that he will need that protec- 
tion at a future time. The salesman’s op- 
portunity is at hand. He can literally “take 
the wind out of the prospect’s sails’ and 
arouse new interest by stating that it is 
use the prospect needs no immediate 
Protection that he wishes to present to him 
€ proposition he has in mind; that, 
furthermore, if the prospect did need pro- 





mer oe 


tection at that particular time the con- 
tract he wishes to outline would not, in 
all probability, be feasible. 

As a matter of fact, the average young 
man in good health, earning a reasonable 
income, and without dependents, has an 
opportunity in regard to life insurance that 
other young men and older men do not 
-have. He has the opportunity of com- 
bining saving with protection, because, 
having no dependents, he does not have 
to emphasize protection largely to the ex- 
clusion of saving. In other words, if he 
can deposit $140 a year in life insurance, 
he is not compelled by a moral obligation 
to buy Ordinary Life and thereby secure 
the greatest volume of permanent pro- 
tection, but he can secure a smaller volume 
on the 20-Payment Life plan and have the 
advantage of the more liberal cash values 
at the end of 20 years. Also at the end of 
20 years his premiums will be over. If, 
on the other hand, he is married, it would 
make considerable difference whether a 
premium of $140 left $5,000 in event of 
death or $7,500. Consequently, needing 
the protection, he would undoubtedly take 
the Ordinary Life. 


* * * 


- Life insurance is 

Why Inheritance’ the best way of pro- 

Tax Question viding funds, for 

Is Important meeting inheritance 

taxation, as pointed 

out recently by the Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Many estates will be settled in the near 

future and many of them will suffer a 

severe shrinkage through the lack of life 
insurance. 

Because of -this, it amounts almost to 
a duty of every life insurance counselor 
to be thoroughly informed concerning 
Inheritance Taxes and the uses of life in- 
surance in connection therewith. It is 
part of his job to inform the public on 
these matters. Most men realize that 
Inheritance Taxes must be paid out but 
do they realize that only through life 
insurance can an estate be guaranteed 
against shrinkage and loss? Without it, 
a man must either “freeze” useful capi- 
tal by keeping on hand a sufficient 
amount to pay taxes or he must run the 
risk of having his most valuable assets 
sold at a loss such as usually results in 
the case of a forced sale. 

Do they realize that it is usually the 
best assets—the very heart of an e8tate— 
which are sacrificed to get money to 
pay these taxes? The other assets are 
not used because they are not readily 
marketable or have no market at all. Life 
insurance, on the other hand, produces 
the necessary funds immediately and al- 
lows the estate to remain intact. 


The advantage of inten- 
Intensive tive prospecting is illus- 
Prospecting strated by the experience 
Successful of R. M. Lowry, of Hart- 
ford, representing the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. In May, 1923, 
he sold a young business woman a $2,000 
policy. Nearly a year elapsed before he 
used her contact with the place where 
she worked as a source of prospects. 
Then he quickly wrote about $75,000 of 
business. It is a comparatively small or- 
ganization and he has now written one or 
more policies on every one connected 
with the business. 





TO GO AFTER PART-TIMER 


The Houston, Texas, Life Under- 
writers’ Association is going out after 
the part-timer and the rebater, accord- 
ing to President I. L. Hill. By a reso- 
lution at a recent meeting the associa- 
tion decided to present the part-timer 
to the public as a pest and not a true 
representative of the profession. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Coiumbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by of the strongest companies in the country, ha’ ample 
‘capital, cmenaaun highest standard of reserves. = 











INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable is semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 


deb eeudugscdgntededdececteBindee cen decay codecedeterecebsssdeanssabesdéuaddasuaene 41,521,283.1% 
RM cicimsdithddin ashi gidbcnubabass ecadedadudlaosvesdaddevecsiakiubddssntinaanded : PART ET 
Capital and Surplus 

Insurance in Force......... 





JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 





cessf*'; business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 


of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 





tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a protession are invited to apply to 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York 
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Suggestion For Ideal 
Insurance Program 


COVERS ALL CONTINGENCIES 
Opinions Will Always On Scope of Pro- 
grams But Any Comprehensive Plan 
Is Good Foundation 








All life underwriters are by no means 
agreed as to what constitutes an ideal 
insurance program for even a theoretical 
person or situation, but all are probably 
agreed that any plan that aims to cover 
the needs of a prospect is good as far 
as it goes. From this standpoint the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society sug- 
gested the following general form for 
a program for a prosperous business 
man. 

1. Individual Insurance for the Insured’s 
Protection. 

1 A policy to pay inheritance and in- 
come taxes, and to furnish executors 
with ready money. 

2. Policies to protect mortgaged city 
and country homes. 

Insurance to offset possible shrink- 
age in the value of assets. 

4. A channel for investing surplus 
funds, so as not to have everything in- 
vested in business, real estate, or stocks 
and bonds. 

5. Insurance to provide an income for 
the Insured’s declining years. 


II. Individual Insurance to Protect Others. 

6. A Life Income policy for wife. 

7. A Life Income policy for each child, 
and each grandchild. 

8. ‘An Educational Policy for each 
child. 

9. Child’s Endowments to start each 
son in business, and provide a marriage 
portion for each daughter. 

i0. Survivorship annuities for parents, 
old servants, relatives and dependents. 


III. Business Insurance 

II. Partnership or Corporation Insur- 

ance. 

(a) For the general protection of the 
organization. 

(b) Special policies to protect unde- 
veloped enterprises or to strengthen 
and extend credit. 

(c) Policies to protect outstanding 
notes, securities pledged as collateral 
for loans, etc. 

(d) Policies to protect mortgaged office 
buildings. 

(e) Insurance to provide Sinking 
Funds to meet future obligations, 


IV. For Philanthropic Objects. 

12. Insurance to endow a hospital, 
asylum, church, college, school, library, 
art museum, or a group of charitable or 
educational enterprises. 

You may never find a man who would 
be willing to adopt such a complete pro- 
gramme as the above, but you can find 
many who will provide for their most 
obvious needs. Partial success is better 
than utter failure—tnat half a loaf is 
better than no bread. 

















WANTED 
A Supervisor of Agents 


An Eastern Life company wants as Supervisor of Agents a 
young man with field experience and who is a graduate of a 
University Life Insurance Course. 


Box 1022, The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Address: 

















ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETS 





Annual Meeting at Hotel Astor Dis- 
cusses Many Subjects of Current 
Interest to Companies 


The Actuarial Society of America is 
meeting at the Hotel Astor this week. To- 
day there will be an informal discussion 
of a number of subjects including salary 
deduction, non-medical, monthly premium, 
disability and other topics. 

Following were the speakers and sub- 
jects yesterday: “The Accidental Death 
Feature in Life Insurance Policies,” Arthur 
Hunter, chief actuary, New York Life; 
“A Numerical Rating Method for Family 
History,” J. R. Larus, associate actuary, 
Phoenix Mutual; “On Development of 
Formulae for Graduation by Linear Com- 
pounding, with Special Referee to the 
Work of Erastus L. De Forest,” H. W. 
Woefenden; “Policy Valuation Prescrip- 
tions of the Insurance Acts of Canada in 
Respect to Old Line Life Companies,” 
A. D. Watson, actuary, Government In- 
surance Department, Ottawa; “Further Re- 
marks on Graduation,” Robert Henderson, 
second vice president and actuary. Equit- 
able Life; “Note on Mortality Variations,” 
C. D. Rutherford, assistant actuary, Sun 
Life, Montreal. 





SMITH FORCES COMPANY BACK 


in Commi 





1 r Makes Great 
Northern of Wausau to Move Head 
Office From Chicago 


The Great Northern of Wausau has 
returned its head office to Wisconsin after 
having had its location in Chicago: This 
step was taken, it is reported, after Insur- 
ance Commissioner Smith refused to renew 
the company’s license unless it returned. 
The control of the company passed in 1923 
to interests identified with the Central 
Business Mens Association of Chicago the 
business of which it reinsured. The com- 
pany will hereafter have its head office in 
Milwaukee. 





30 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Charles J. Feder, East Orange, N. J., 
assistant supervisor at the home office of 
The Prudential, recently celebrated his 
thirtieth anniversary with the company. 
He joined the home office forces May 1, 
1895, and held various positions until he 
was appointed assistant office supervisor 
January 1, 1916. 


NEW HOME TO COST $1,500,000 





Connecticut Mutual Life Files Plans for 
New Building at Hartford in Garden 
Street 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has filed 
applications for building permits for two 
buildings in connection with the com- 
pany’s new home office at Hartford 
which will cost $1,500,000. 

he applications of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life is for the erection of a four- 
story insurance office building, with 105 
rooms, at No. 140 Garden Street, to cost 
$1,440,000 and a two-story boiler house 
and garage, with three rooms, at Nos. 
46-48 Collins street, to cost $60,000. 

Henry C. Irons & Sons, Inc., of New 
York, are the builders, and Benjamin W. 
Morris of New York is the architect. 


2ND TRAINING CLASS CLOSES 


Twelve New Hart & Eubank Agents 
Write $281,500 in Four Weeks on 
Half-Time Basis 
The second training class of Hart & 
Eubank, Aetna Life managers in New 
York, has been completed with a total 
Production of $281,500. The class con- 
sisted of twelve agents, selling four 
weeks on a half-time basis. The high 
man was William G. Jones, formerly an 
accountant, who wrote $113,000. ~ Ac- 
cording to Raymond G. Gregory, direc- 
tor of the class, the average policy writ- 
ten was $8,500; the total premiums, 
$6,600, and the average age of the class, 
37 years, as compared with a production 
of $255,500 for the first class; average 
policy of $5,500; total premius of $6,200 
and an average age of 33. Both classes 
combined since February 2 have writ- 
ten $1,188,000, including salary budget. 


WRITES NON-MEDICAL 
The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
will stert June 1 to accept business on 
the non-medical plan for a maximum of 
$2,000 on men and $1,000 on women. 
Only qualified members of the company’s 
$100,000 and $200,000 agency clubs may 

write under the non-medical plan. 








The Metropolitan Life has a new 
series-of welfare booklets, the first one 
being “How J Save Work in the Home.” 
This tells the story of an American 
mother and how she can shorten her 
housework by modern methods. 


eS 
J. D. Bookstaver’s New 
AgeNCY Office, 
ALL UP-TO-DATE, EQUIPMEN? 
Private Agency Rooms Each W 


it 
retary and Special Facilities; Pthaae 


ference and Medical Rooms 





The J. D. Bookstaver ener 

of the Travelers has moved ‘etc ae 
occupying most of the nineteenth fleas 
110 William Street. The most approy’ 
ideas in office planning and equipment yw, 
used in the plans for the office. Although 
about half the floor space is given owt 
Private offices for small groups of agen 
of from three to six agents, the effect ; 
of a continuous open office because il 
partitions are mostly glass. In each of 
these private agents’ offices there is g Sec. 
retary for correspondence and general 
office work and an enclosed telephone booth, 

Four separate private conference rooms 
are a feature of the arrangement and 
there is a special medical examination 
room with direct exit into the elevator 
hall. All of these-rooms are fully equipped 
for their purposes. Another feature jg 
a large rest room for the women em. 
ployes. 

The main entrance leads into the general 
offices occupying the full front of the 
building. J. D. Bookstavers’ Private office 
is at one end and that of Associate Gen. 
eral Agent Kline at the other end, All 
of the equipment throughout is new and 
both Mr. Bookstaver and Mr. Kline were 
presented by the staff with new desk sets 
the gift in Mr. Kline’s case marking the 
fifteenth anniversary of his connection 
with the agency. Commenting on the new 
offices, Mr. Kline said: “The original office 
of the agency was about the size of ‘J, 
D.’s’ private office now.” 





NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 
The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau reports that the life insurance sales 
record for April 1925 is 7% greater than 
the volume written during April 1924 
$711,504,000 having been sold during the 
month. This is the highest total on record 

with the exception of December 1924. 





Lieut.-Colonel Myron W. Snell, M. D, 
medical director of the American Bankers 
Insurance Co. of Jacksonville, Ill, has 
been given national recognition for his 
discoveries and experiments in the colloid 
field. At the recent Congress of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Washington and in medical 
journals credit has been given him among 
others for work in this field, Dr. William 
J. Mayo publicly acknowledged Dr. Snel!’ 
work. The technical meaning of colloid 
is protection or rehabilitation of patients 
before and after operations. Experiments 
showed that by injection of glucose or 
other substances in the veins, which it 
is found that his system lacks, the patient 
is in comparatively short time back in 
normal condition, except for the basal 
trouble. This treatment is in use in most 
of the larger hospitals in the country. 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


As a matter of sound business, The Lincoln National 
Life sees to it that its salesmen succeed. 


The process starts with the selecting of men who have the spark 
of success in them. Their natural ambitions are fannea into the 
flame of achievement by helpful methods which equip them to 
do business effectively and which constantly back them up in the 
carrying om of their field work. 


Because of its sales principle that every Lincoln National Life 
representative must succeed, it pays to 





Lincoln Life Building 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $360,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














Pennsylvania 


1865 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company’ which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. — 
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The Four Steps in 
Business Insurance 


pESCRIBED BY C. M. HUNSICKER 





Fidelity Mutual Manager Tells Pennsyl- 
yania Insurance Federation His Meth- 
ods of Perpetuating an Enterprise 


Describing the steps necessary to help 

rpetuate a business by life insurance, 
Clayton M. Hunsicker, Philadelphia man- 
ager for the Fidelity Mutual and an au- 
thority on business insurance, addressed 
the 12th annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania last Tues- 
jay at Bethleham. After full information 
s given to Mr. Humsicker regarding a 
pusiness, he draws up his solution to the 
problem, saying, “if my solution is about 
what you think will fit your case, there 
are then four steps necessary before your 
arrangement is perfected, and you must 
promise me that you will not consult your 
awyers until the matter is consummated. 
If they will not promise me this, said Mr. 
Hunsicker, I refuse to go any further 
with the matter. 

All parties to the agreement must first 
be examined to establish their insurability, 
their examinations being good for 30 days. 
They next decide the selling price each will 
take for his interest in event of death. 
Then they decide how much of this sell- 
ing price they can afford to cover by life 
insurance. At this point Mr. Hunsicker 
has the policies issued payable to the 
estate of each, insisting upon a settlement 
of some kind, until the arrangement is 
perfected by the agreement, when the 
beneficiaries can be changed to correspond 
to its terms. 

In the preparation of the agreement 
which is the last step, Mr. Hunsicker tells 
his clients that they will not need a legal 
interpreter to understand it. It can be 
taken to any attorney and its verbiage will 
not be altered in the least. 

In the case of partnerships Mr. Hun- 
sicker generally makes the insurance half 
the selling price because if he suggested 
it to be on the full selling price his 
prospects would take the ground that in- 
asmuch as it is a partnership, each one is 
virtually buying for his own insurance, 
and so in case of death, why should the 
insurance that he pays for himself be used 
to purchase his interest. Mr. Hunsicker 
also puts the disability coverage into the 
majority of his agreements, fecling that 
disability destroys the business value of a 
partner just as death destroys it. 








Early this year sal- 

Postal aries in the Post Of- 
Employes fice Department of the 
Get Increase United States were in- 
creased. Mr. Stanley 

Miller of the Mutual Life Davenport 
Agency calls attention to this fact and 
points out that about 315,000 employes— 
every post office clerk and every city and 
rural mail carrier—participated in the in- 
crease and that now the average salary 


is from $2,100 to $2,300 a year. Mr. Mil- 


ler has recently placed additional insur- 
ance upon a post office employee because 


Harper on Group 


(Continued from page 5) 


cording to the waiting period, maxi- 
mum period during which indemnity is 
payable, and percentage of female em- 
ployees. A number of combinations of 
waiting period and indemnity period 
are available, but perhaps the one most 
commonly used is indemnity beginning 
on the eighth day with a limit of twenty- 
six weeks, the basic rate for which is 
$0.86 monthly for each $10.00 weekly 
indemnity. 

“It is also.possible to include occu- 
pational accident coverage under this 
form of insurance, and usually this is 
limited to the difference between the 
weekly compensation benefit provided 
by the laws of the particular states and 
the regular schedule under the group 
disability contract; that is to say, if an 
employee was entitled to thirty dollars 
weekly for illness or non-occupational 
accident, and the state compensation 
law provided indemnity of twelve dol- 
lars and fifty cents, then his indemnity 
for occupational accident under the 
group contract would be seventeen dol- 
lars and fifty cents. : 





COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS 


Aetna Life Formulates Rules to Govern 
Writing of Senior Class Endow- 
ments; Season Now On 
This is the season of the year when 
the senior classes in colleges take out 
endowment policies for the benefit of 
their alma mater and the Aetna Life 
has formulated the following rules gov- 

erning such business: 

No medical examination is required, 
except in States where the law demands 
one. These include Arizona, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nebraska and Washington, and a spe- 
cial short form has been prepared for 
those States. At least fifty students and 
at least 75 per cent of the whole class 
must be insured. The minimum amount 
of insurance is $250 and the maximum 
$1,000. The premium for each policy 
must be at least $5. The plan is limited 
to endowments or deferred endowments 
for twenty-five years or less, with or 
without disability four and double in- 
demnity, but without disability three. 
Each student must be insured on the 
same plan. The beneficiary and_ life 
owner should be uniform and preferably 
an officer of the college. 


FRICK DECISION BENEFITS 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, says: 
“Among other benefits, from the Frick 
case decision, apparently any insurance 
taken since February 24, 1919, payable 
to a named beneficiary, is exempt from 
Federal Estate Tax up to $40,000. Even 
if the insured had insurance payable 
to a named beneficiary, taken and made 
so payable prior to February 24, 1919, 
for $40,000 or any amount over that. 
This is a distinct advantage in itself.” 




















A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has -maiitained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization, 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 4 
Organized 1851 


> 












Future Life Salesmen 
Must Know Business 


SHOULD KNOW ECONOMICS, TOO 


E. Paul Huttinger Discusses Taxation 
Matters Before Federation Meet- 
ing at Bethlehem 





The life insurance group session at the 
Insurance Federation meeting at Bethle- 
hem this week developed some interesting 
features. E. Paul Huttinger of the legal 
department of the Penn Mutual Life dis- 
cussed taxation matters. The life insur- 
ance salesman of the future should be an 
economic engineer; therefore, he should be 
educated, he said and he expects great 
Progress in the’ ten-year period. In fact, 
the life insurance salesman today is where 
medicine was fifty years ago. Life insur- 
ance is devised for protection, so you are 
building on an insecure foundation if you 
get away from that idea. 

Inheritance tax legislation is here to 
stay. Knowledge of it helps to gain a 
prospect’s attention. Life insurance is the 
only common sense remedy for the situa- 
tion because its cost is low; it is a contract 
maturing at death; it is paid in cash— 
which is how the inheritance tax is to be 
met. 

The speaker discussed other ways of 
accomplishing something—one way, by 
Liberty bonds—but the trouble is that you 
have to have money to pay for them all at 
once. He showed how life insurance 
establishes a sinking fund through pre- 
mium payments, making it a better 
proposition than any other. 

Mr. Huttinger explained the disappoint- 
ment of life men at the Frick decision, 
which proved nothing, he said. However, 
the argument can be used that those who 
hold old policies sheuld keep them up as 
they will not be taxable. 

In regard to “Named beneficiary :” 
Agents usually recommend that this plan 
be followed rather than pay money to the 
estate. In Illinois there has been some 
difficulty, the tax collector claimed, that 
“named beneficiary” could not use money 
for the taxes. Expedient used of having 
“named beneficiary” buy securities from 
the estate for cash, this cash being obtained 
from the life insurance estate. 

There was a general discussion of the 
issue involved from the floor which 
brought out numerous points. One agent 
said that a point discussed today meant a 
lot to him in handling a case he has been 
fighting to land for three months. 

Corporation insurance is the only. tax- 
free security in the United States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Huttinger. Speaking of trusts, 
the speaker said he feared that there was 
much bad feeling on this matter. There 

is a great deal to be said on both sides. 
Life men-should show fair attitude in this 
matter. Personally, he believes that life 
insurance trusts administered by life in- 
surance companies are but an extension of 
the guarantees extended by insurance. The 





FLORIDA 


offers an unparalleled opportunity to the 
agent who will come mow and stick on 


his job. 


W. R. Letcher, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 





JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 








company takes the place of the head of 
the family in providing food, clothing and 
shelter. That was the original plan. 

The old lump sum plan failure produced 
the idea of placing the funds in trust. He 
believes that life company handling is 
superior to trust company handling in most 
cases. He doubts whether a trust com- 
pany in twenty years can pay a higher 
income than the insurance company, espe- 
cially when the guarantees of the insur- 
ance company are concerned. The speaker 
scored the long and involved clauses gov- 
erning the beneficiary in an involved trust 
provision in some life insurance trusts. 
The trust company can do better than the 
life company, generally, in such classes 
because of greater flexibility. 

He believes economy of operation in 
administration of life companies will make 
it possible for life companies to keep up 
their dividends, even if interest rates are 
falling. In Pennsylvania there is no sta- 
tute as to the charge to be made by admin- 
istrators of an estate. A sliding scale is 
allowed by the courts. In New York the 
rate is lower, being fixed by statute some 
ten or twelve years ago. The speaker 
thinks that the New York charge is too 
low, if anything, to meet conditions of 
today. 





SISLEY & BRINCKERHOF MOVE 





Take Larger Offices in 80 Maiden Lane 
Building with Increased Facilities 
and Equipment 

Sisley & Brinckerhof, who have been 
general agents for the Travelers in New 
York since 1917 with offices in the 80 
Maiden Lane Building, have moved to 
larger quarters in this building. They 
now have over 2,400 square feet on the 
15th floor. Under this arrangement the 
entire organization, life, “accident and 
casualty departments, are now combined 
sn one office. The accommodations in- 
clude four private offices and commodi- 
ous. quarters for both clerical and 
agency force. 





SPRINGFIELD MANAGER RESIGNS 

Henry Farmer, manager of the Aetna 
Life for Western Massachusetts at Spring- 
field, Mass., will sever his connection with 
that company on June 1, having tendered 
his resignation nearly three months ago. 
Mr. Farmer took charge of the Springfield 
Agency in January, 1919, and in 1924 his 
premium collections showed an increase of 
700% over the amount on the books when 
he came to the agency. Mr. Farmer has 
not definitely decided as to his future 
course, but for the present will give his 
attention to some property interests which 
he holds. 








holders. 





Satisfied Policyholders 


ee More than 29% of all business written in 
1924 was placed on the lives of old policy- 
What better evidence could there 
- be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 
Men desiring to become agents for a good, old 
line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines _ 
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Mr. Johnson 
of Rockledge 


Wo reading one of the national magazines, 
he stopped at the full page advertisement of 
the Aitna Life and Afhliated Companies and read 
it thoughtfully from beginning to end. 








32 


Zt ll 











1 Next day, he saw in his local paper a very 
similar message signed by a progressive Rock- 


ledge insurance agent, Mr. L. A. Rathburn. 





2 That evening his wife and daughter per- 
suaded him to go to the movies. Even there 
it was suggested to him that he A‘tna-ize. 











3 In the first office mail next morning he 


received an attractive calendar-blotter carry- 
ing the same reminder. 





HAT very afternoon he received a call from ‘the 
Etna-izer. Although he had never met him before, 
he felt somehow that he already knew him. After a short 











6-6ua-tli ee eo ain Recaaliecs hes conference, he arranged for a combination automobile 
piaiet einige Wie dha diasiaias idestiinn policy and promised to get in touch with Rathburn as his 
ment. It was in the window of the local agent. other insurance expired. 





Which Advertisement Brought the Business ?P 
Each Attna-izer Has Them ALL at His Disposal 





“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Citing Some Uses 
Of Insurance Trust 


FINANCIAL LEADERS USED IT 





Future Possibilities of Life Insurance 
Trust Called “Acres of Diamonds”; 
Prominent Trusts 





That many of the greatest financiers of 
the country have selected the trust form 
of handling funds that they wished to 
leave for specific purposes, is shown in 
a valuable little book brought out by the 
Fiduciary Publishing Co. of New York. 
It cites some of the many cases of men 
of large affairs and in position to com- 
mand the best knowledge on the subject, 
selected some form of trust. Trusts are 
not new financial programs, but have been 
in legal existenc for centuries, and ‘having 
long demonstrated their merits, they have 
been and are still being utilized by the 
most astute financial minds of the country. 
For instance, the late Henry P. Davison, 
who was one of the partners of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co., left an estate of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000, but Mr. Davison 
left “his house in order,” so to speak, for, 
before his death he placed the greater per- 
centage of his estate in Trust for his widow . 
during her lifetime, after which the residue 
was arranged to go to their children. Trusts 
have figured very largely in the financial 
affairs of J. P. Morgan, Marshall Field, 
Montgomery Ward, Adolphus Busch, H. 
H. Rogers, George W. Vanderbilt, Eu- 
gene Zimmerman, and B. A. Widener. 

It has been frequently pointed out that 
the late Jacob H. Schiff had a keen ap- 
preciation of the advantages of a Trust, 
for, in 1895, he created a Trust of $500,- 
000, prior to the marriage of his daughter. 
This proved such a satisfactory arrange- 
ment that in 1903 he created another Trust 
of approximately the same amount for 
his son. Following this, other Trusts were 
created in 1905 and 1906. Then, again, in 
1910, he placed in Trust $6,000,000 for his 
wife. In 1918, through Trusts, totaling 
approximately $1,500,000, he provided for 
his nieces, nephews, and grandchildren. 

Andrew Carnegie is another example of 
a prominent financier who utilized Trusts, 
for the largest amount of cash he left 
to anyone was $2,000, and all his numer- 
ous beneficiaries were provided for by will 
through various forms of Trusts. 

In outlining specific instances where Life 
Insurance Trusts are not only desirable, 
but really imperative when the conserva- 
tion of an estate is to be considered, the 
shrewdest minds in the financial world 
very frankly acknowledge that each case 
must be a subject of individual study, and 
that there are no infallible formulae and 
rules. Nevertheless, broadly speaking, In- 
surance Trusts can be used to remarkable 
advantage, all things considered, when the 
following needs and conditions exist: 

1. In the creation of endowment funds 
- for charitable purposes, and for colleges, 
fraternities, churches, and other similar 
institutions ; 

For partners and stockholders in 
close corporations where it will eventually 
be of advantage to purchase for the ben- 
efit of the surviving partners or stock- 
holders, the interest of the deceased; 

3. In the case of all settlements which 
require the exercise of discretion; 

4. Where the settlements desired are 
more or less complicated and involve con- 
contingencies of survivorship, marriage, 
etc. 

An eminent authority, in discussing this 
matter, Mr. Andrew J. Davis, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Solicitor of the Provident Mutual 
of Philadelphia, said in part: ; 

“The discretion feature is a very impor- 
tant one, for if the fund is left with a 
Life Insurance Company, it is held under 
the terms of a contract. which must be in- 
flexibly carried out, whereas, under the 
Trust relationship as it exists where the 
fund is held by a Trust Company, pro- 
vision may be made for payment, in the 
discretion of the Trustee, of parts of the 
principal to cover expenses of illness, edu- 
cation of children, particularly in those 
cases where an uncertainty exists as to 
when they will be ready for college, kind 
of courses they will choose, and the num- 

ber of years necessary to complete them; 


also to help a son enter business, or to 
purchase a home for a daughter at mar- 
riage, etc.” 

_ Again Mr. Davis, in speaking of utiliz- 
me 3 Trusts in case of endowment funds, 
said: 

“In the endowment fund cases where a 
definite amount is desired, endowment 
policies maturing at a given time should 
be taken out and made payable, both at 
maturity of the endowments and as death 
claims, to a Trust Company as Trustee 
under a deed, which deed should provide 
that in the event of the death of any of 
the insured before the maturity of the 
endowments in the policies, the Trustee 
should collect the proceeds of such policies 
and invest the same and accumulate the 
interest until such time as the remain- 
ing policies become payable at the maturity 
of the endowments, at which time the 
whole fund will be available for the de- 
sired project.” 

- well-known life underwriter recently 
said: 

“The people of this country have made a 
great fuss about Russell Conwell’s $4,- 
000,000 lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds,’ ‘but 
my idea of ‘Acres of Diamonds‘ so far as 
business is concerned, is found in the pos- 
sibilities in connection with Life Insur- 
ance Trusts.” 





MUTUAL LIFE’S NEW FORMS 


Simplification in Language and Appear- 
ance Feature of the Company’s New 
Series of Contracts 

The Mutual Life has had a policy re- 
vision committee at work making a com- 
plete revision of the company’s policy forms 
and the first of these, forms for life and 
limited payment with double indemnity 
and increasing disability benefits have 
been completed. The endowment forms 
will be first used early next week and 
others will follow shortly. 

The chief feature of the new forms is 
the elimination of technicalities and the 
simplification of contracts in language and 
appearance so that they will be easily 
understood by the policyholder. 

Other changes are: 

Annual dividends.—First dividend pay- 
able on payment of any premium due on 
first anniversary instead of second year’s 


premium. 

Reinstatement.—Period extended from 
3 to 5 years. 

Double indemnity—Period in which 
death must occur 90 days instead of 60 
days. 

Endowment plans. — The Disability 


Clause for Endowment forms provides for 
payment of Disability Income beyond the 
end of the Endowment period. 

Modes of settlement—Monthly _ instal- 
ments featured, with option of quarterly, 
semi-annual, or annual. A new Mode— 
No. 4—providing equal instalments of an 
elected amount until principal and interest 
are exhausted. 





GIVE WATCH TO DR. HUFBNER 

The Philadelphia Life Underwriters’ 
Association has presented Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor in the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, with 
a gold watch in recognition of his ser- 
vices to life insurance. He has also been 
elected an honorary member of the 
association. 





SALT LAKE GENERAL AGENTS 


M. H. McIntosh has been appointed 
agency manager for the Bankers Life 


‘Company at Salt Lake City, succeeding 


L. L. Pack, resigned. Mr. McIntosh has 
been with the Company as a member of 
the Montana agency for the past several 
years. 





GETS GOOD PUBLICITY 
Wilson Williams, general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life in New 
Orleans, is very clever at getting public 
attention for life insurance and one of his 
Piping Ming ang a whole column 
in a New Orleans daily newspaper about 
the New England Mutual and the Wilson 

Williams agency. Ene Seat 


HEAR AVIATION HEAD 


William B. Stout, president of the Stout 
Metal Airplane Company of Detroit, which 
is one of the subsidiary corporations in the 
Ford airplane project and just taken over 
by the Ford Motor Company, was the guest 
of the Aviation Research Commission of 


the Aetna Life at luncheon yesterday noon ° 


at the Hartford Club, Hartford, Conn. 
Many prominent insurance executives 
heard President Stout discuss the airplane 
plans of the Ford outfit. 

It will be recalled that at one time the 
insurance companies stood ready to back 
American commercial aviation with insur- 
ance coverage and there was even an air- 
craft underwriters’ association, but with 
the collapse of commercial aviation in this 
country the companies one by one stopped 
writing the cover and the aviation associ- 
ation folded up its tents. Some of the 
aviation underwriters are now with insur- 
ance brokerage establishments. 

The appearance of Mr. Stout was ar- 
ranged by Gerald E. Eubank of New York. 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 













































HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President . 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 








Claims, Endowments, 

Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,906 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount ex- 

pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 
Admitted Assets....... - 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Seeretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


| Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 
NEW * THROUGH 
orpinary 4 High Value ITS OWN 
POLICIES | Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY ~ 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed -making opportunities. 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 

AS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and A 
HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 










sst. Treasurer 
















«his Company has 
reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of 


SURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 


BERKSHIRE LIFE IN 


service to its policyholders. 
and to its 











Has always extended reasonable assistance 
their business. 
Its policy contracts 
interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


Dr i to develop and hold 








ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 














NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 


BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

































on the dotted line. 


in his work. 








DES MOINES, IOWA 





Friendly Consideration 


A constructive, direct-mail advertising campaign, developed and 
executed along practical, extensive lines, gives the salesman 
of this Company a better chance to secure the signature 


Forceful, impressive sales letters, extra dividend checks, radio 
maps and programs, birthday cards and many other valu- 
able helps are furnished to the salesman free to assist him 


| The Bankers Life Company 


























George Kuhns, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
Beek- 





newspaper. Telephone number: 


man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries’ outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








THE BETHLEHEM CONVENTION 


Until recently it did not seem possible 
that men from the various branches of 
insurance could get together under one 
roof and find interest and stimulation in 
such a joint conference as the prevalent 
opinion has been that from a convention 
standpoint fire, life, casualty and surety men 
are as far apart as the polls; and yet 
the growing popularity of insurance news- 
papers, dealing in their columns with every 
type of insurance, has shown that there 
must be a number of persons with broad and 
communal insurance tastes in the business. 
The Insurance Federation of Pennsylva- 
nia’s convention in Bethlehem, Pa., this 
week proved that it is possible. to get men 
together from ali the walks of insurance 
without boring any of them. The conven- 
tion was a success, stimulating in many 
ways and covered all divisions most of 
the divisions of insurance at some point 
in the two days’ sessions. 

Of course, there are specific reasons for 
the great strength of the Pennsylvania 
Federation—local conditions, clever man- 
agement, legislative fears, widespread 
representation, advisory boards, just to 
name a few. The convention is analyzed 
on the opposite page of this paper. 

One of the significant features of the 
convention was the emphasis placed on 
salesmanship. This is a subject always 
intriguing to insurance agents just as it 
is to any body of producers and the only 
reason that salesmanship has not attracted 
more attention at fire and casualty con- 
ventions is that for some inexplicable 
reason it has been skipped over, regarded 
as an incident instead of paramount im- 
portance, not enough care has been taken 
in chosing the speakers and executives 
have regarded requests for such talks in 
many instances as an intrusion on their 
time instead of an opportunity to put over 
a vital phase of their business. 





M. A. Nelson, who was assistant to 
President. Paisley of the International 
Life, lias been elected president of the 
*Jniversal Life of Dubuque. 


CANCELING OUT OF A COUNTY 
AND TELLING ABOUT IT 


It is rather unusual for an insurance 
company to publish in a daily paper that 
it has canceled its business in a county, 
but that is what the Ohio Farmers did in 
Lawrence County, Ohio, when it stood 
sponsor for an article saying that it had 
been losing money for a ten year period in 
that county and had retired. It gave as 
its reason the fact that a large number of 
barns had burned; that these fires were 
traceable to lawlessness growing out of a 
torch war between wets and drys. Prob- 
ably the action of the Ohio Farmers was 
followed by some other companies and the 
publicity may bring the farmers to their 
senses and stop the internecine war. 





PER CAPITA LIFE INSURANCE 
LOW IN ENGLAND 


J. M. Keynes, the world-famous econ- 
omist and author of books on war repar- 
ations questions, at the meeting of the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society 
in London recently, mainly confined him- 
self to the affairs of this individual 
office. 2 

He referred briefly to “the perturba- 
tions which may attend the restoration 
of the gold standard, and the possibili- 
ties of dearer money,” but only to sug- 
gest that these would give the board of 
the society “plenty to think about in the 
never easy but always interesting task of 
conducting the affairs of society.” 

One statement in particular, however, 
is deserving of note. This was to the 
effect that the life assurance per head in 
Great Britain is only £39 ($195), while in 
the United States it is about $545, and in 
Canada $370. An expansion in the 
amount of the assurance carried by the 
individual policyholder in Great Britain 
is, therefore, according to Mr. Keynes, 
much to be desired. 

Commenting on these figures, the Lon- 
don “Times” says: “The greater tribute 
paid by business men in the United 
States to the value of life assurance is 
recognized by all who have studied busi- 
ness conditions on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There it is generally a ques- 
tion of the maximum amount of assur- 
ance which can possibly be afforded. In 
this country it is too often a matter of 
the minimum amount a man feels he 
can, with propriety, hold.” 





Cc. H. BIDDLE AN EDITOR 

Charles H. Biddle, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., former president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Asscoiation of Insurance Agents, and 
one of those most instrumental for the 
rapid growth of the association, has been 
made associate editor of the “Pennsylva- 
nian,” the monthly bulletin of the asso- 
ciation. C. B. Dowd of Reading is editor. 





DUNHAM ON BANK AGENCIES 

Colonel Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, speaking last 
week before the Bridgeport Association 
of Insurance Agents, expressed the opinion 
that banks should not go into insurance 
through the appointment of bank agencies. 





C. H. FALLOON ARRIVES 
C. H. Falloon, general manager of the 
Atlas, arrived in New York last Saturday 
for his annual visit to the United States 
and Canadian branches of the company. 


Roy Heartman, agency manager for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at Des Moines, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of that 
city. 


———=== 





E. D. DUFFIELD 


Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, and Mrs. Duffield will said 
June 28 on the Vollendam for an ex- 
tended tour of Europe. 

tee 


Samuel B. Love, Virginia manager for 
the Mutual Life of New York, believes in 
keeping abreast of the times insurancewise. 
Besides publications sent out from the 
home office, he gets nearly a dozen insur- 
ance papers. He reads them all and then 
passes them on to members of his agency 
force. 

* * * 


Senator William J. Tully’s and Mrs. 


Tully’s two daughters, the Misses Alice 
Bigelow and Marion G. Tulley, were 
presented’ at the British Court this week 
by Mrs. Alanson B. Houghton, wife of 
the American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, who is their aunt. Miss Matilda 
Houghton, daughter of the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Houghton and 
cousin of the Misses Tully was presented 
at the sdme time. 





N. F. P. A. MEETS IN CHICAGO 


Provides New Committee to Take Care 
of Problems of Fire Commissioners; 
Officers Re-elected 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting last week in Chi- 
cago provided for the organization of a 
new committee called the Committee for 
Fire Commissioners which will be a medi- 
um of exchange of ideas for administra- 
tive heads of fire departments. Such ac- 
tion was taken at the suggestion of Walter 
R. Hough, president of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners of Baltimore, who said that 
men in his position had no means of keep- 
ing abreast of latest developments in fire 
fighting and other matters connected with 
reducing the fire loss. 

Most of the present officers were re- 
elected, the administration for the coming 
year being as follows: President, Rudolph 
P. Miller, a well-known consulting engin- 
eer of New York City; first vice-president, 
Dana Pierce, president of the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories, Chicago; second vice- 
president, Allen M. Schoen, Atlanta; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Franklin H. Wentworth, 
Boston; chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, A. T. Bell, Atlantic City. 

There were 502 persons registered at the 
convention, a record number. 








D. R. Holmes, manager of the cas- 
ualty department of Jones & Whitlock, 
has resigned to become manager of the 
casualty department of Newman & 
MacBain, Inc. 





Lieutenant Charles E. Savage, wh, 
helped guard the “dead line” at Maiden 
Lane, in other words keeps crooks out 
of the district, has retired from the 
New York police force after a 
service in which he and his pariner 
Lieutenant M. W. Collins, did fine \ ork 
in a number of cases, and who also has 
retired. Both know quite a numbe; of 
insurance men. For years jewellers have 
had their stores and lofts in Maiden [ane 
and it was the job of Lieutenants Savage 
and Collins to see that suspicious charac. 
ters did not invade the street. The cues- 
tion might be asked “How do detectives get 
suspicious of a pedestrian as he doesn't 
wear a tag advertising that he is a thief.” 
It is all in the intuition which comes from 
experience. They will not notice hundreds 
of passersby, when suddenly their atten- 
tion is attracted to some one, possibly 
because of a shifty manner, or a loafing 
or indecisive gait. They ask him his busi- 
ness and often he leaves the street very 
quietly. Lieutenant Collins is now plain 
clothes man at the big Federal Reserve 
Bank, and Lt. Savage will probably do 
special detective or police work. The new 
men from police headquarters who are now 
at the “dead line” in Maiden Lane are 
Detective Sergeants Peter Brennan, John 
Burke and Michael J. Regan. 


* * * 


Senator William J. Tully, general 
solicitor of the Metropolitan Life, returned 
this week from a visit to Europe, where 
he has been visiting his brother-in-law, 
Alanson B. Houghton, American ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James. 

* * * 

Frank E. Law, statistician of the 
National Surety Company, believes in paid 
fire departments. He lives in a town which 
has a volunteer department and recently 
when a fire started in Mr. Law’s home the 
volunteer department was so long in arriv- 
ing at the blaze that he started to put it 
out himself, which accounts for the fact 
that he is now seen in the insurance dis- 
trict with a very: much bandaged hand. 

$i* 4 


long 


James V. Barry, fourth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania at Bethlehem. on Tuesday night. 
In his customary good. form, he made a 
great hit. 





New York Board Trying to 
Clean Up Factory Districts 


Seventy inspectors of fire insurance 
companies and the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters are now conducting 
a clean-up campaign in the area from 
Canal Street to 34th Street in order to 
rid that section of the city from the 
many fire hazards which have led to 
serious losses there. This district is de- 
voted to manufacturing mostly, with the 
exception of the East Side tenements, 
and is fraught with moral hazards. 





W. W. HARDWICKE DEAD 


Walford W. Hardwicke, senior mem- 
ber of the local agency firm of Hard- 
wicke, Walford and Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., died at his home in that city, 
Monday of this week, following a pro- 
tracted illness. He was paralyzed about 
two years ago and was able +o give 
practically no attention to business alter 
the stroke. His firm handles general 
lines of insurance. One of the principal 
connections is the Aetna Life. 





WISCONSIN BILL KILLED 
The Wisconsin Senate on Tuesday of 
this week killed Insurance Commissionet 
Smith’s recodification bill by, a vote of 
17 to 11. The defeat of the measure 1s 
attributed to the antagonism of At- 
torney-General Herman L, Ekern. 
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Federation Numbers 
Over 9,000 Members 


LARGEST STATE ORGANIZATION 





Pennsylvania Convention at Bethlehem 
a Splendid Sales Congress; Back 
Advisory Boards 





(Special To The Eastern Underwriter) 

Bethlehem, Pa., May 19.—The Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania has 
nine thousand members, which means 
that it is the largest organization of in- 
surance men in any one state. It is 
more than half as large in membership 
as the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and about the same size as 
the National Association of Instirance 
Agents. 

In view of this fact a trip to the 
annual meeting held yesterday and to- 
day in this old Moravian town, which is 
now the home of the great Bethlehem 
Steel Works and Lehigh University, was 
unusually interesting from the stand- 
point of what type of convention would 
be pulled off and what kind of insurance 
men would be in attendance and how 
would they mix and what would be the 
tie-up with the public if any. 

The convention was a goulash. It was 
like a very complicated dish fixed up 
by a French chef with dozens of dif- 
ferent ingredients. There are fire in- 
surance specials and locals here and ex- 
ecutives. There are casualty agents and 
branch managers. There is a surety 
company president and life insurance 
general agents and salesmen. In order 
to hold the interest of all in this 
variegated assembly the Federation pre- 
pared a program which will hold a 
record in the insurance business for 
versatility and which has been running 
continuously all through the day and the 
early part of the evening. There are 
group meetings on fire insurance, cas- 
ualty insurance, life insurance. There 
is discussion of group insurance and 
electrical machinery insurance and the 
general public was invited in last night, 
including representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the credit men 
and a Chamber of Commerce man told 
how highly he was impressed by insur- 
ance, and when he had finished there 
was a dance and when that was ‘finished 
there were cabaret features and even a 
legerdemain artist. In order that the 
bill should be complete and no one 
could say he did not get enough for his 
money, there were automobile rides and 
several luncheons by various companies 
or groups of companies, including the 
America Fore group. 


A Sales Congress 

When all was said and done the con- 
vention was really a selling congress 
and as there were good speakers who 
stuck to their subjects and when finished 
permitted questions which were intelli- 
gently answered. The affair has been 
given the endorsement by those in at- 
tendance. In the opinion of the writer 
the local agents’ associations through- 
out the country might take a tip from 
some of the group meetings and go in 
more for salesmanship because, from 
the attention of those at the group 
meetings here, this is what the insur- 
ance producers want. About fifty men 
attended each group meeting. 

It is now up to the reader to ask what 
is the big kick of the Federation and 
why it can get such a crowd of insur- 
ance men into its organization, espe- 
cially when so many men are here who 
are interested in so many different sub- 
jects. Qne reason for the success of the 
Federation is that it has convinced the 
insurance people of the state that it has 
power to put over the insurance point 
of view when insurance itself is threat- 
ened, not necessarily by state insurance 
alone but in many other aspects. To 
illustrate, the Pennsylvania Insurance 


Department, which has been working 
hand-in-glove with the Federation, 
looked as if it would be crippled this 
year because it had not enough appro- 
priation to operate. Now the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department is one of 
the best in America and Sam McCul- 
loch, the chief, is one of the ablest de- 
partmental heads and Sam is popular 
with the agents. He was in distress. 
It was up to someone to help him out 
as. originally Governor Pinchot was in- 
different, if not opposed, to increasing 
the appropriation and that, despite the 
fact that the state is about five millions 
ahead of the game each year through 
money collected from insurance com- 
panies, it was here the federation en- 
tered the picture. THe Eastern UNpEr- 
WRITER does not know what happened 
nor what wires were pulled, but Pinchot 
signed the bill. 

They also are declared to be responsi- 
ble for the doing away with double tax- 
ation of insurance companies and for 
protective measures in a statute govern- 
ing reciprocals. 

Forty-Three Advisory Boards 

The other big kick of the Federation is 
in the advisory boards. There are now 
forty-three of them in the state and they 
examine the applicants who want to enter 
the insurance business. Undoubtedly there 
is considerable opposition to the advisory 
boards in some quarters and there are 
some companies which resent their activi- 
ties and say that some agents who are 
refused a license could get it on the ground 
of constitutionality if they went to court. 
But leaving out the pros and cons of the 
controversy the fact is that the advisory 
boards are here and they are run by the 
insurance people, some of the committees 
being composed of unusually strong men 
and the department is in sympathy with 
the movement. 

What the future of the boards will be 
is not known. Somebody may upset the 
system but at the present time they are 
going strong and at the convention to-day 
particular emphasis was placed on the al- 
legation that the advisory boards are be- 
ing operated to help the fit enter the busi- 
ness and to bar the unfit. Of course the 
question comes up as to whether the boards 
are not barring some fit men. The speak- 
ers to-day declared that the boards were 
examining fairly and honestly. An inter- 
esting point brought out to-day by Walter 
Munns of Curtin and Brockie, Philadel- 
phia, was to the effect that of two former 
presidents of the Pennsylvania Federation 
one was a plumber and that is Joe Murray 
of Pittsburgh and the other was a sales- 
man of chocolate in Hershey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and that was Jere Bary of Reading. 

There is no Federation man who will not 
tell you that the plumber and the choco- 
jate man would have been given the en- 
dorsement of an advisory board had they 
appeared before one because of their in- 
telligence and qualities which made for 
agency material, but there are some men 
outside of the Federation and not in 
sympathy with it who say they wonder 
if both would have gotten through. 


Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
New England Fire Insurance Co. (Massachusetts) 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








W. M. Goodwin President 

W. M. Goodwin, of Hildenberger & 
Goodwin, Bethlehem, was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania. 

The firm of Hildenberger and Goodwin 
have branches in Easton, Allentown, Phila- 
delphia and New York. They represent 
eighteen fire insurance companies, three 
casualty companies and a steam boiler 
company. The different sessions here each 
had a chairman and at the public rela- 
tions action last night Robert R. Dear- 
don of the United States Review was in 
the chair. The convention has been a 
difficult one for newspaper men to cover 
because of the three ring circus group 
meetings and George H. Holden of the 
Insurance Press rushing out of the various 
meetings to the railroad train to catch the 
only train to New York in the evening 
fell over a railroad track and sprained his 
wrist. He says. it will interfere with his 
writing but not with his solicitation of 
advertisements. 

In attendance the main meetings of the 
Federation ran close to 150. The Hotel 
Bethlehem reserved 150 rooms for in- 
surance people. In view of the weakness 
of the Federation with fire insurance people 
in some parts of the county, it was in- 
teresting to note that there were 38 in at- 
tendance at the America Fore luncheon, 
presided over by William Quard, vice- 
president, of whom eleven were special 
agents. No attempt had been made by 
the America Fore to gather in a big crowd. 


Elected Vice-Presidents 


The following are the new vice-presi- 
dents of the Pennsylvania Insurance Feder- 
ation : 

Walter L. Anthony, Pittsburgh; T. B. 
Donaldson, Newark; RK. R. Helms, Read- 
ing; William Embery, Philadelphia; John 
Heathcote, Harrisburg; J. Dallas Smith, 
Harrisburg; J. E. Parnell, Indiana; J. F. 
Tanner, Erie; W. G. McBlain, York; H. 
E. Junker, Pottsville; Leroy Stephens, 
Pittsburgh; W. S. Palmer, Sharon, Pa. 

The next annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion will be held at Conneaut Lake, Pa. 





CARRIES ADVERTISING 
Program of Insurance Federation Book- 
let Consists of 50 Pages for Beth- 
lehem Meeting 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Federation 
consisted of a book of 50 pages and carried 
the advertising of a great many imsurance 
companies and insurance agencies. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Head Office - - 
J. A. KELSEY, President 





45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 





Statement December 31, 


CAPITAL - - - 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS~ - 
TOTAL ASSETS - - 


1924 
- =. = «= -s $4,006,000.06 
SS ee we 446,090.02 
_ os . =. Lal 2. 162,635.00 
. 7 . ba lll bad 1,198,242.92 
- - - e « ag 2,746,967. 94 


AIMS OF FEDERATION 





H. E. Babcock, Federation News Editor, 
Tells Pennsylvania Convention 
of Its A plish ts 

H. E. Babcock, editor of the “Federa- 
tion News,” the official publication of the 
Insurance Federation of America, is a 
newspaper man, humorist and _ serious 
orator. Most of his talk before the Penn- 
sylvania Federation convention at Bethle- 
hem this week was in the lighter vein, but 
he did get around: to giving some good 
advice of a serious nature. Speaking of 
the work of the Federation in blocking 
hostile, socialistic legislation Mr. Bab- 
cock said: 

“As you all know (speaking seriously), 
the federation’s chief problem and, in fact, 
the one great menace of the insurance 
business as a whole is the specter of state 
insurance, possessing more lives than a 
cat, and which, like Banquo’s ghost, refuses 
to down. The business of The Insurance 
Federation of America (and, believe me, 
it is a serious job and a tremendous one) 
is to fight state insurance wherever its ill- 
omened, socialistic, bolshevistic proponents 
show their heads. 

“We, as an organized body, have been 
fairly ‘successful in the past in defeating 
the greediness and the un-American pur- 
poses of the state insutance gang; and let 
us hope that in the months to come, with 
the menace manifesting itself in different 
forms, in a score or more of states, the 
federation will likewise be as successful 
in balking this pestilence, that would 
cripple the insurance business of the 
United States, wipe out countless millions 
of private capital and deprive tens of 
thousands of good, patriotic American 
citizens of a means of livelihood, for that 
is just what it would mean in the final 
analysis. And, above all things, let us 
heed the warnings of that modern St. 
George of the insurance and business in- 
terests of the country, Congressman Under- 
hill, to ‘beware the borer from within,’ 
Every proponent of state insurance, in 
whatever guise he may appear is a borer 
from within, an enemy of organized busi- 
ness, a destroyer.” 








DISAGREE ABOUT U. & O. 





Insurance Men Strike a Snag at Educa- 
tional Group Meeting of Insurance 
ration 


Two -fire insurance Round the Table 
discussions were among the features of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Federation 
this week in Bethlehem, Pa. They 
included an analysis of rates by Charles 
W. McGaw, Wilkes-Barre, special agent 
of the Commercial Union; Forms by A. 
C. Hackenberger, Mifflintown, Pa.; 
Loss Adjustments by Walter Hill, Home, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. McGaw and Mr. Hill disagreed 
about some features of use and occupancy 
during the course of their talks. 


Cc. E. KNAPP TO VISIT EUROPE 

Charles E. Knapp, an Ohio assemblyman 
who is also an insurance agent, will visit 
Europe. this Summer. i! 
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Code of Ethics Prepared 
For Pennsylvania Federation 














Preamble: 


The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, an organization formed to guard and 
guide the interest of the insuring public in 
our State, through service, cooperation, 
education and protection can best fulfill 
its obligation by observing the following 
“Code of Ethics.” 

1.—By individually possessing an intel- 
ligent knowledge of all contracts and com- 
pany regulations. 

2.—By constantly adhering to a truth- 
ful intelligent presentation of all contracts 
to the insuring public. 

3.—By maintaining a spirit of coopera- 
tion, mutual respect, confidence and good 
fellowship among agents. 

4—By upholding all legitimate forms 
of underwriting. 

5.—By conducting ourselves in such a 


manner as to uphold the best interests of 
our fellowman and afford him the great- 
est service. 


6.—By strict observance of all In- 
surance laws of our State and Govern- 
ment. 

7-By guarding the insured from all 
unfair proposed legislation. 

8.—By an honest effort to understand 
our clients real needs and to supply them. 

9.—By making and executing all con- 
tracts so that the interest of all parties 
concerned are mutually protected. 

10.—By guarding at all times our actions 
that the moral standard of the profession 
may be continually elevated. 


This code was prepared by the York 
Advisory Board and won the prize as the 
best code prepared in a contest at the 
annual meeting of the Federation this week. 





Guillan Elected President 


of Examining Underwriters 


M. M. Guillan, of the America Fore 
Companies, was elected president of the 
Examining Underwriters’ Association at 
its meeting Tuesday night at Miller’s 
restaurant on Nassau Street. Other offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, C. P. Maury, 
Home; secretary, A. H. Himes, Royal; 
treasurer, G. A. Bell, American of New- 
ark. Archibald Kemp, assistant secre- 
tary of the Firemen’s of Newark, and 
Cc. S. S. Miller, advertising manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, were 
the principal speakers. Mr. Kemp told 
some interesting stories of field work 
in the middle-west and put some prac- 
tical problems on underwriting to those 
present at the meeting. This was the 
last meeting until next Fall. 


BROOKLYN SHORE DINNER 


The annual shore dinner of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association will be 
held at Tappen’s Sheepshead Bay Hotel 
on Tuesday evening, June 16th, at 6:30. 


The following are members of the com- 
mittee: 

John Egan, chairman; Isaac Alkus, sec- 
retary; John E. Watson, treasurer; John 
F. Perry, Albert L. Carr, E. S. Little- 
field, Herbert J. McCooey, A. S. Fink, 
Mortimer Nathanson, Charles Hagan, John 
Griffin, John Beilman, Martin Rourke, Leo 
Doherty, Matthew O’Malley, M. J. 
Altschul, I. J. Pelzner, Louis Arnold, 
Mortimer Weinberg, Thomas Clark, Larry 
Fay, Daniel McCann, C. H. Bainbridge, 
Jack Schneider. 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Stmiexd Fire Insurance Ca. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








BOOSTS ADVISORY BOARDS 


Member of Pennsylvania Federation 
Speaks of Service Done to Busi- 
ness of Insurance 

Walter A. Munns, of Philadelphia, in 
speaking this week in Bethlehem, Pa., be- 
fore the annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, highly 
praised the advisory board system. In 
reference to the work of these boards 
which have been functioning in the state 
for several years he said: 

“This Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania has as its principal function the im- 
proving of conditions, not only for those 
engaged in the insurance business but for 
those of our clients. It is to this end that 
our wonderfully self-sacrificing Legisla- 
tive Committee has spent, and ~is still 
spending, such a vast amount of time on 
legislative work and without recompense of 
any sort. : 

“The same credit should be given the 
many busy, capable men who are giving 
their time gratuitously in the Advisory 
Board work to help correct or else rid the 
public of being preyed upon by inefficient 
or undesirable applicants for licenses to 
pursue this calling. 

“It is a dangerous thing to have uni- 
formed people selling insurance to those 





who require and expect proper protection. 
Let me illustrate—a man of my acquaint- 
ance bought automobile insurance—that is, 
fire, theft, property damage and liability, 
No collision. He sustained a collision and 
his broker addressed a letter to the insur- 
ance company which had denied liability 
from collision by stating that the automo- 
bile was being purchased on the time plan 
and his contract stated that the automobile 
was the property of the —— auto- 
mobile company and therefore, as the auto- 
mobile was the property of others, he 
claimed a loss under the property damage 
rider. 

“Automobile insurance of this sort was 
being sold in a town we visited while on 
the Federation Week Campaign by a traffic 
officer. Imagine being held up for an as- 
sumed violation and being told to hand 
over your insurance and it would be made 
all right. One of the city officials was at 
the luncheon given in that city and heard 
the illustration and also heard the allusion 
to one of his traffic officers and remedied 
the condition by insisting that the officer 
give up his insurance activity. 

“T served on the Philadelphia County 
Advisory Board at its inception.” 





FLORIDA LOCAL BOARD 
Local agents at Lakeland, Fla., have 
organized a local board with Hervey W. 
Laird, former assistant secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
as president. K. R. McDonald is vice- 
president and John Wright secretary. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
d and 


' Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 








THE 
Girard F.:M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities.. 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus. ... 1,260,934.06 














Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A, der, Secretary 


A. H. , Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Reserve Reinsur- 
* ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


all other liabilities | 2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus.... 1,000,362.98 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. President 

Neal Baseatt, Vice Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Ali. tiassinger, Secretary” 


Wells T. Bassett, 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 


ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities... 3,751,385.75 
Net Surplus.... 501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Tells of Work Done 
By National Board 


JINEQUITY OF PRESENT TAXES 


Barry Bulkley Speaks Before Annual 
Meeting of Pennsylvania Federation 
at Bethlehem 








Barry Bulkley, representative of the 
public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, gave 
4 talk on the National Board’s work this 
week before the annual convention of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
yania, meeting at the Hotel Bethlehem. 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 

The speaker defined the purpose of 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, explaining that it is not a fire in- 
surance trust, nor a corporation, nor, in 
any respect, a money making concern. 
He also made it clear that the Board 
had no legislative powers over the in- 
surance business, no jurisdiction over 
companies or agents, and no rate-making 
functions since 1876. The National Board 
is, according to Colonel Bulkley, an edu- 
cational, engineering, statistical and 
public service organization, maintained 
by stock fire insurance companies, and 
includes in its membership all of the im- 
portant companies in this class. 

He gave the origin of the term “under- 
writing,” tracing it from the eighteenth 
century in Old Lloyds Cofiee House in 
London. He also stated that this year 
marked the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of fire insurance, 
which had its origin in London in 1675, 
following the tremendous conflagration 
that devasted*that city. 

He spoke of Benjamin Franklin as a 
director in the first American company, 
which issued its initial policy in 1752. 
The speaker developed the start of fire 
insurance along these lines, gradually 
leading his talk up to its influence upon 
commercial credit and the close relation- 
ship of the two. 

He told also of the prominent part the 
National Board had played in coming so 
promptly to the support of the United 
States Government in the World War, 
placing their’ entire engineering forces 
at the disposal of the Government and 
so successfully minimizing the fire haz- 
ard in cantonments, shipyards and vari- 
ous Government plants that the fire loss 
during the entire period of the War was 
less than $3,000 upon $100,000,000 worth 
of construction. 


Pleas for Cooperation 


Colonel Bulkley made a sirong plea 
for cooperation, saying that “the basis 
upon which rests the fabric of modern 
material civilization is cooperation. 
Genuine cooperation is based upon con- 
fidence and that confidence is largely se- 
cured through what we call ‘commercial 
credit.’ Commercial credit rests securely 
‘upon the institution of fire insurance.” 
_ He laid particular stress upon the taxes 
imposed by the state upon insurance 
companies. “Although,” said the speaker, 
“the states impose upon insurance com- 
panies the responsibility for payment -of 
these various taxes, the companies must 
necessarily charge them in overhead ex- 
penses, which are, of course, passed on 
to the policyholder. The result is that 
the policyholder pays a larger sum for 
his insurance, or else he decides, to his 
own detriment, to carry a smaller 
amount because of the increased cost 
In addition to the taxes themselves, the 
cost of collecting and turning these 
moneys over to the proper authorities 
necessitates a large extra expense which 
must be borne by the policyholders. In 
other words, the states not only impose 
these taxes upon the policyholders, but 
make them pay the collection expenses. 

Continuing further, the speaker gave a 
keen analysis of the cost of fire insur- 
ance and fire losses for 1923, showing 
that in numerous instances fires were 
Preventable and that they occurred in 
establishments where the owners re- 

used to make repairs or take the neces- 


Sary precautions for protection against 
res, 
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. Legal Expenses in Rein- 
surance Cases 


London, Eng., May 10.—A peculiar 
point has been raised with regard to 
legal expenses in connection with re- 
insurance claims. It may be remem- 
bered that some months ago a case 
was fought in the London courts to 
decide whether underwriters of a total 
loss reinsurance policy should contribute 
towards the expenses incurred on the 
risks policy by the underwriters who re- 
sisted the claim on the grounds of fraud. 
At the time it was stated that it was 
to establish a principle, albeit the total 
loss underwriers were found to be not 
liable for the expenses incurred by the 
original underwriters in resisting the 
claim for total loss on the grounds of 
fraud. 

Although the courts decided in favor 
of the reinsuring underwriters, many 
of them in the belief that they are act- 
ing in the true spirit of cooperation 
as against the strictly legal aspect, have 
contributed towards the expenses in- 
volved, and this has particularly been 
the case when the underwriters on the 
original policy have successfully con- 
tested cases of fraud and thus relieved 
the reinsurers from payment. It was 
claimed by both original underwriters 
and reinsuring underwriters that such 
practices were expedient although in 
contradiction to the ruling of the courts. 

A peculiar case, however, which has 
recently come to light throws a some- 
what different complexion on the ac- 


tion of reinsuring underwriters in mak- 
ing what really amount to ex gratia 
payments to the original underwriters, 
and when the law was laid down, such 
a case was certainly not under contem- 
plation. It is a case in which the liqui- 
dator of a defunct company appears 
upon the scenes. 

The underwriters on certain original 
policies reinsured with companies which 
shave since failed. They incurred con- 
siderable legal expenses in contesting 
cases. In many cases they were. suc- 
cessful and saved the reinsuring com- 
panies large payments. These expenses 
they now find themselves unable to col- 
lect, since the liquidator is compelled to 
act on the strict interpretation of the 
and expressing sympathy with the 
law, although admitting the moral aspect 
claimants. 

Most of the cases have reference to 
the notorious Greek and Spanish scut- 
tlings, some of which were the means 
of forcing the companies into bank- 
ruptcy. Most of these companies, how- 
ever, have large sums available for dis- 
tribution among their creditors and the 
large amounts involved in these total 
losses make a dividend of even a small 
percentage yield a comparatively large 
sum in the aggregate. 

One underwriter describes the situa- 
tion as being akin “to backing a bill 
for a friend with the usual result.” This, 
while a good illustration, is scarcely 
correct, since the underwriter was per- 
sonally interested and anticipated mak- 
ing a profit on his transaction. There 
is, however, little doubt that it will 
lead to more care for the future in 
selecting reinsurers, and may also pos- 
sibly result in improved legislation on 
an all-important point. 
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LEAKAGE - - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 


OCCUPANCY 


Reviews Service of 
Commerce Chamber 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





OF 1924 


President Smith of Hartford Speaks at 
Annual Meeting in Washington 
Before Insurance Men 








What the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and organizations of insur- 
ance companies and agents have done to 
increase the service of insurance to busi- 
ness during the last year was described 
yesterday by H. A. Smith, president of the 
National Fire of Hartford, before the thir- 
teenth annual meeting in Washington of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Smith, 
who is chairman of the insurance division, 
spoke before the insurance group luncheon 
meeting at the New Willard Hotel. 

In connection with insurance service Mr. 
Smith spoke of the federal reserve system, 
federal estate taxes, special insurance taxes, 
education, legislation, certification of auto 
titles, unauthorized foreign insurance, 
monopolistic insurance, insurance commit- 
tees, fire prevention, and other problems 
of insurance which directly affect big busi- 


ness. Some of Mr. Smith’s points are 
given herewith: 


Special Insurance Taxes 


“Last year the Insurance Advisory 
Committee, with the approval of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Chamber, submit- 
ted to organization members forty days in 
advance of the annual meeting, a detailed 
investigation of special insurance taxes 
from the standpoint of policyholders. Cer- 
tain specific recommendations were in- 
cluded in this material. Delegates at the 
annual meeting considered this matter and 
voted unanimously in favor of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Special state taxes now levied on policy- 
holders through insurance companies should 
not be considered as a source of general 
revenue but should be reduced to the total 
in each state which will adequately support 
such state’s departmental’ supervision, and 
a uniform principle of taxing the holders 
of insurance should be adopted throughout 
the states.” 

“When the Chamber becomes committed 
to a given principle, it is charged with the 
responsibility of endeavoring to bring 
about the adoption of it. At the first 
meeting of the 1924-1925 Insurance Advis- 
ory Committee, the matter of acting upon 
this resolution was considered. It was 
decided to continue our program of taxa- 
tion education among our underlying mem- 
bership and suggest aggressive action by 
our organization members in such states 
as* may propose increases in these special 
indirect levies imposed by legislatures upon 
policyholders. We are encouraged to be- 
lieve that our agitation of this subject has 
reached high places, for not long ago the 
distinguished Insurance Commissioner of a 
big western state publicly recommended: 

The propriety of taxing insurance pre- 
miums is a question worthy of very de- 
tailed investigation. Such an indirect tax 
is inordinately expensive to the citizens of 
the state. If the removal of the premium 
tax would be followed by a corresponding 
reduction in the premiums, an amount in 
excess of one and one-half million dollars 
a year would be saved the insurance-buying 
public of this state and with a loss of only 
three-quarters of a million dollars in 
taxes. 


Education of Public 


“Our original investigation was sup- 
plemented by a revised statement based 
upon 1923 licenses, taxes and fees. This 
indicated a further increase in the 
amount of imposts imposed upon the 
policyholders of 40 out of 47 states in 
1923 in comparison with the preceding 
year. During the same period the ex- 
penditures for insurance departmental 
service to policyholders decreased in 23 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Measuring these results in terms of per- 
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centages, we find an increase of over 
12% in the amount of revenue raised 
from policyholders and a decrease in the 
sums spent for service from 4.41% in 
1922 to 3.89% in 1923. 

“The facts set forth in our investiga- 
tions have been given national distribu- 
tion through our organization members 
and newspaper publicity. Extracts have 
been published in newspapers located in 
most of the states of the Union. The 
attention given by the press as well as 
editorial comment is very encouraging. 
Similar interest was observed in other 
quarters due, no doubt, to the impar- 
tiality of the statements and the im- 
partial position of the organization sup- 
porting them. Too often legislators are 
inclined to believe insurance companies 
are opposing increases in special taxes 
for their own gain rather than in the 
interest of policyholders. These men 
can turn to the National Chamber for 
facts. 

“The Chamber’s position, as usual, sup- 
ported by the investigations, has been 
helpful in numerous. specific cases. 
There was some discussion in Oregon 
about further insurance taxes. Copies 
of the material issued by the Chamber 
were used there for educational pur- 
poses. Upon request, the position of the 
Chamber and supporting data were sent 
to the Special Pennsylvania Tax Com- 
mission which was considering the pos- 
sibility of revised methods of taxation 
in that state. Various insurance com- 
missioners have made use of the ma- 
terial, some.im asking for increased ap- 
propriations in order that they may bet- 
ter serve policyholders and others in 
public addresses. 

“The instance associations and com- 
panies affiliated with the National Cham- 
ber have been very helpful in securing 
a broad distribution of the facts de- 
veloped in the ifivéstigations as well as 
the principle to which the Chamber is 
committed. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has distributed large 
amounts of this material and brought 
to the attention of the officers of its 
member companies the possibilities of 
further distribution. The American Life 
Convention and the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference have sent 
copies to each of their members. The 
latter organization appointed a special 
committee to further this educational 
program. The American Mutual Alli- 
ance is publishing in its magazine a spe- 
cial article dealing with the Chamber’s 
activity for the information of its 
members.” 


Certification of Automobile Titles 


The stolen automobile problem was 
presented to the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing. The Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended the adoption of the 
principle of certification of automobile 
titles as a means of curbing these thefts. 
The delegates from organization mem- 
bers approved this recommendation and 
the Chamber became committed to this 
principle. 

Last fall we called a conference of 
organizations representing policyholders, 
automobile clubs, manufacturers, auto- 
mobile part dealers and insurance com- 
panies. .\ definite co-operative program 
ior bringing about the enactment of the 
principle of certification of automobile 
titles into law was adopted. A bill 
drafted by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, after consultation with 
non-insurance associations and modeled 
largely upon the Michigan law, was 
approved. 

The fact investigation of the Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee, as set forth 
in Insurance Bulletin No. 13, has. been 
widely used in the campaign in various 
states in which efforts were being made 
to have certification of automobile title 
laws adopted. The National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference, acting 
upon the suggestions of the Insurance 
Advisory Committee, approved a 10% 
reduction in automobile theft insurance 
rates in states where the principle of 
certification of automobile titles was en- 
acted into law. 

Since this concerted movement stated, 


the following states have adopted this 
form of legislation: Arizona, Utah, Ok- 
lahoma, South Dakota, Minnesota, West 
Virginia, Colorado and part of Iowa. 
Bills incorporating this principle are 
pending in Illinois and Wisconsin. There 
are now twenty-two states which re- 
quire certification of automobile titles; 
seven more than last year. The more 
states which adopt this principle, the 
more effective it will be. Automobile 
thieves will have increasing difficulty 
in finding refuge as additional states 
adopt this form of legislation. 


Service to Insurance Companies 


“Twenty-three per cent of all service 
requests received by the Insurance De- 
partment come from insurance com- 
panies or agents, inquiries from the lat- 
ter amounting to four per cent. We 
are delighted at this increasing use of 
the National Chamber for direct ser- 
vice. Most of these requests deal with 
federal legislation, rulings or information 
from various governmental departments. 
A few actual cases will show the type 
of this direct service: 


a. Conference with life insurance com- 
pany official relative to whether 
mortgage bonus is interest under the 
federal income tax law. 

b. Conference with fire insurance com- 
pany official about shipment of 
records from branch offices after 
consultation with Post Office officials. 


c. Request for list of merchandise 
which may be shipped under released 
bill of lading. 


d. Certain information about inherit- 
ance taxes for use of a life insurance 
company. 

e. Fire and marine insurance losses in 
Mexico for fire insurance company. 

f. Day by day report upon status of 
contemplated change in federal in- 
surance taxation. 

g. Bringing together representatives of 
casualty insurance association and 
trade association in order to clarify 
certain misunderstood methods. 





GREENE & HURD MOVE 


Greene & Hurd, counsellors-at-law, 
and of which firm Col. F. R. Stoddard, 
Jr., is a member, have announced the 
removal of their offices on May Ist to 
52 Broadway, New York City. The 
members of the firm are Richard T. 
Greene, George F. Hurd, Francis R. 
Stoddard, John L. Feeny, Daniel S. 
Murphy, Charles H. George and Francis 
B. Hamlin. 





Automobile Opens New Fire 
Reinsurance Office in London 


It is reported in the British insurance 
press that the Automobile of Hartford has 
opened its own office to deal with fire re- 
insurance business emanating from Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. The 
Leadenhall Underwriting Agency of Lon- 
don is managing this reinsurance business. 


—— 
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Fine Possibilities 
In Rent Insurance 


ENOUGH IS NOT BEING SOLD 


Glens Falls Booklet Cites Facts And 
Excellent Arguments For Agents To 
Sell This Line 





In the sixth volume of its fire insur- 
ance library the Gléns Falls enumerates 
sales points concerning rent, rental 
value and leasehold insurance. This 
Loox, written by Henry Willard Brevis, 
and prepared by the Brearley Service 
Corporation, contains some _ excellent 
material. Following are extracts deal- 
ing with the need for and the methods 
of selling rent insurance: 


“The possibilities of rent insurance are 
increasing by the minute because of the 
conditions of life in America. There 
was a day when people generally owned 
their own homes and, in smaller towns, 
this largely is true today. But it is well 
known, that the population more and 
more tends to become congested in 
cities; for example, in the single decade 
from 1910 to 1920 the proportion of city 
population increased from 45.85% to 
51.37%. This is to say that America 
rapidly. is moving into rented houses or 
apartments, since such is the usual con- 
dition of city life. 

“We do not know that anyone has 
ever tried to calculate the immense total 
of American rentals, but certainly, these 
will run into billions of dollars a year. 
They are paid to the. owners of the 
properties rented, and it is perfectly 
reasonable to consider that the rents 
themselves constitute a kind of property. 
Their creation has been- due to energy, 
foresight and special study, and their 
status as property is recognized when 
they are compelled to bear their burden 
of income taxation. 

“Demand is generally followed by 
supply, but sometimes the demand is 
slow to express itself, as in the case of 
rent insurarice. Even today, it is doubt- 
ful whether insurance is carried on one 
per cent of all-rents. 
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“As in fire insurance, so in the insur- 
ance of rent; the first thing to be estab- 
lished is that the person named in the 
policy actually possesses an_ insurable 
interest. There are four interests which 
come under this heading: 

1—That of the owner of a building 
which already is rented; 

2—That of the owner of a building 
not rented but liable to be at any time. 

3—That of the lessee; 

4—That of the sub-lessee, if any. 


“Sometimes a lessee is found to have 
signed a contract obligating him to pay 
rent throughout the period required for 
reconstruction, in case the premises are 
ren or rendered untenantable by 
ire. 


“While this provision is unusual, it 
sometimes occurs where the lease js 
regarded as having extraordinary value, 
Of course, in such a case.a landlord has 
no insurable interest in his rents, as he 
will lose no revenue through fire. 

“Another vital point to be considered 
is as to whether the rent insured be 
gross or net. Of course, all operation 
of the building as\ a. leased property 
may be halted, especially when the 
destruction has been total. Most rent 
losses, however, are only partial, and 
such expenses as lighting, heating, 
elevator and janitor service may con- 
tinue. Even where such maintenance 
expenses cease, the owner still may be 
required to meet indirect costs like in- 
terest on mortgages, taxes on land and 
interest due to building and loan associa- 
tions. 

“As is the case with all insurance, the 
purpose of the protection is to provide 
indemnity, not profit. Therefore, the 
rent to be insured should be the net 
amount after the deduction of such 
expenses as would cease after a fire. 


A Few Complications : 


“In rent insurance, as in any other 
form, there are sundry questions to be 
asked and answered, because of the 
various conditions which may be in- 
volved. People who complain of the 
complication and the technicalities of 
insurance forms, should realize that life 
itself is complicated and that any form 
which starts out in a simple way to deal 
with the general run of conditions 1s 
apt, before long, to run against an ex- 
ceptional condition for which provision 
must be made. It is experience and not 
a. desire for complication, that has 
caused companies to take thought of so 
many contingencies. Therefore, the 
agent, too, mist acquire the information 
available, invorder that he may be able 
to answer questions when they arise. 

“For example, it may be asked of him 
whether the fire must necessarily occur 
in the particular building whose rents 
are insured, provided that insured 
rents in some other building are directly 
affected by it. It is easy to imagine a 
case in which fire in some central heat- 
ing, lighting or power plant belonging 
to the premises might be thought by 
the assured to come within the intention 
of the insurance, since it might inter- 
fere with the rental revenue. The 
answer is that while most companies 
would disclaim liability for such loss 
through an] ordinary rental insurance 
policy; it is easy to provide against such 
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4 contingency by means of a specific 
Use and Occupancy policy upon the 
other building. 

“For example, in a large fire in central 
New York, the electric service company 
which supplied the current for the build- 
ing was found to have taken use and 
occupancy insurance upon the building, 
in which it had no ownership, in order 
to protect its service income. The cover- 
age was collected. 

‘Rent insurance usually is written for 
terms of one, three and five years. In 
some cases it consists of an endorse- 
ment on the fire policy, but in most 
instances it takes the form of a separate 
policy. 

“As to rates, the only guide is the 
establishment of fire rates by the 
bureau or association having jurisdic- 
tion in the territory where the insur- 
ance is written. These carry a footnote 
to the effect that for the writing of 
rent, rental value and leasehold insur 
ance, a percentage of the building rate 
shall be used. This percentage varies 
with the territory. There seems to be 
no uniformity of practice. Here, how- 
ever, there appears a curious divergence: 
It is possible that a combustible type of 
construction may be even a better risk 
than a fireproof building, for the re- 
building after fire is apt to be much 
quicker, and the indemnity, therefore, 
payable for a shorter period; on the 
other hand, as noted in another chapter, 
jocal building ordinances may prohibit 
rebuilding of wood. In either case, the 
company’s liability is dependent on 
policy conditions. 

“An agent’s responsibility runs both 
ways. If it is his duty to his customer 
to see that he-is provided with protec- 
tion, it also is his duty to his company 
to see that it is not saddled with a 
greater risk than the premiums justify. 

“An excellent selling point to remem- 
ber is that rent insurance may indem- 
nifty even after the policy has expired, 
provided, of course, that the fire occur 
within the period of the policy. Such 
a statement may sound a bit contra- 
dictory, yet it is perfectly simple. 
Suppose, for example, a rental policy 
is written to protect a rental income of 
$1200 a year. on the basis of the time 
required to rebuild or repair, which is, 
say, three months. If a fire were to 
occur when the policy had still but one 
hour to run, the obligation to assume 
payment for the next three months 
would still exist, because the building 
was rent-insured at the time of the fire. 


“Co-insurance and: pro rata contriba- ° 


tion clauses apply with rent insurance 
as with the ordinary fire insurance 
policy. The whole rent for a specified 
period should be insured: no less, or 
the insured becomes a co-insuror; no 
more, or he may be tempted to become 
an incendiary.” ’ 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has announced the following 
agency changes: 
Appointed—L. M. Addis & Co. for thie 
Albany; Albert M. Greenfield, for the 
Employers’; Samuel Lichtman, for the 
Safeguard; Longacre & Ewing, for the 
Fire & Marine Underwriters; W. J. Snyder, 
for the Sun. ? ; 
Discontinued—Harold C. Wieerman, for 
Employers’; McLean & irk Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., for the Albgny; Stone, 
Mathews & Co. for the feguard; 
Charles C. Tredick & Co., for the Auto- 
pee: George E. Wagner & Co., for 
un, 





W. M. HOWE WITH NIAGARA 

Waldron M. Howe, special agent of the 
orthern Assurance in Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts, is resigning June 
I to take over the same territory for the 
Niagara of New York. He was formeriy 
special agent of the North British & 
Mercantile for Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. He is the son of Samuel 
- Howe, secretary of the Equitable, and 
son-in-law of Edward: T. Cairns, eastern 
Manager of the Fireman’s Fund. 




















Vacation Hazards 


Accident, 
Tourists’ Baggage, 
olfers 


Your prospective patrons will 
soon be obtaining travel reserva- 
tions and packing their traveling 
bags, in contemplation of the 
approaching Vacation Season. 


You can help to make your pros- 
pects’ vacation a matter of happi- 
ness and tranquillity, by provid- 
ing adequate dependable insur- 
ance protection to meet their 
needs. 


Well provided with insurance, 
they may go away knowing that 
“all is well,” in event of accident 
or loss and with an appreciation 
of the service and policies you 
provided. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service are Nationally Known 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ot New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President. H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 











Wisconsin Senate to 
Quiz Herman L. Ekern 


CHARGED WITH NEGLIGENCE 





Insurance Commissioner Smith Contends 
Attorney-General Is Influenced 
by Private Interests 





Investigation of the charges which have 
been made by insurance commissioner, W. 
Stanley Smith, against Herman L. Ekern, 
attorney general, will be given an airing 
before a special committee appointed in 
the senate today. The committee has al- 
ready started its investigation. Appoint- 
ment of the committee followed a message 
by Attorney General Ekern inviting the 


senate to investigate the charges. Previous 
to this Commissioner Smith had made a 
similar suggestion. Co-incident with the 
announcement of a committee to investi- 
gat: the charges by Smith comes the an- 
no. 1cement of the committee recommend- 
ing the big insurance codification bill for 
ind finite postponement. 

Smith in his charge to the senate de- 
clared among other things: 

“It might be well to inquire as to what 
insurance interests Mr. Ekern represented 
before the senate committee of the whole 
as his connection with various insurance 
interests has rendered it impossible for 
the insurance department to seek his ad- 
vice in many important matters.” 

Ekern in his reply to the senate de- 
clared: 

“In view of the fact that these charges 
have been made in connection with legis- 
lation now pending in the senate, if the 
senate desires to undertake any inquiry or 
investigation, I shall welcome such action 
and hold myself in readiness at all times 
to furnish any information which may 
be desired by the senate with regard 
to my public or private acts.” 

Members of the investigating commit- 
tee who conduct the probe are: Senator 
Harry Sauthoff, Madison; W. A. Titus, 
Fond du Lac; Walter Polakowski, Mil- 
waukee; A. E. Garey, Edgerton, and C. 
B. Casperson, of Frederic. 

The committee has been given the power 
of subpoena and administering the oath. 
According to the resolution adopted by 
the senate, the following are the two 
charges to be investigated: 

“(a) That the attorney general has been 
influenced in his official acts by considera- 
tion of his private interests, and by in- 
ference charges that he has lobbied before 
the legislature on behalf of private in- 
terests in his official capacity, and 


“(b) That the attorney general has 
neglected and unnecessarily delayed the 
trial of cases referred to him by the de- 
partment of insurance.” 

Before the senate had already ordered 
an official investigation the assembly had 
spent two days last week debating the 
Ekern-Smith controversy. Mr. Smith’s 
letter making charges against the attorney 
general was finally incorporated into leg- 
islative records of the house by a vote of 
46 to 42. Later without a roll call, the 
assembly killed two resolutions offered by 
Assemblyman A. B. Smith of Viroqua 
asking for an investigation of Smith’s 
charges. When the assembly had taken 
a negative action, a resolution was offered 
in the senate by Senator Harry Sauthoff 
and: a probe was ordered by the upper 
house. The whole controversy has rotated 
around the big insurance codification bill. 
Smith was on one side asking that the bill 
be passed and Ekern on the other asking 
that it be defeated. 





WALTER S. LENT A SPECIAL 


Walter S. Lent, who has been with the 
W. J. Snyder office of the London Assur- 
ance in Philadelphia, has been appointed 
special agent of the London and the Man- 
hattan Fire for eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey, succeeding Walter 
H. Evert, resigned. Mr. Lent will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Spier, stores, the charter members of every 
Main Street, are a vast market place for 


the entire country. Each little shop plays its 


part. Here is the outlet for our industrial activ- 


ity; here is where the Nation comes to buy. 


Here, too, is where Insurance has shown some 
of its greatest benefits. Its security enables the 
shopkeeper to carry large and valuable stocks. 


The modern merchant knows Insurance is a real 





asset, and takes advantage of the many services 
rendered by his insurance agent. 


In the event of fire, he is always anxious to 
reestablish himself as quickly as possible. The 
principle of prompt settlement followed by the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, therefor, has won 
many friends among the retailers of the Nation. 
Sometimes long rows of stores are all under the 


same unfailing protection—the L.&L.&G. Policy. 
fr 
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finley System of Crop 
and Weather Cover 

psCRIBED BY METEOROLOGIST 


To Help Build Scientific Rates; New 
Book of National Storm Insur- 
ance Bureau 





The National Storm Insurance Bureau 
of New York City, organized for the 
practical operation of the Finley Sys- 
tem of Weather and Crop Insurance 
yhich is to be used in the compilation 
of basic scientific rates, was organized 
in 1920. It has just circulated in the 
igsurance businéss an interesting book- 
jet on the subjects of meteorology, clima- 
tology, weather, crop and social insur- 
ance, With data extending from 1880 to 
19, The booklet was written by Col. 
John P. Finley, U. S. Army Retired, 
who is consulting meteorologist and sta- 
tistician of the bureau. 


Statement By Col. Finley 


Asked by THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
for a description of the Finley system 
Colonel Finley replied: 

“The gist of the Finley System lies 
frst, in the determination of the essential, 
analytical and basic climatological fac- 
tor (meteoric-atmospheric | experience 
ratio) underlying each ‘of the classified 
weather hazards, listed as insurable 
tisks, 

Second, in the determination of the es- 
sential, analytical basic loss experience 
factor (underwriting loss ratio). 

Third, the fundamental combination of 
these factors into basic scientific rates, 
immediately applicable to the writing of 
insurable weather hazards, existent in 
the specified unit areas. The unit areas 
are defined by the State, State quad- 
rant, County and Township boundaries. 

‘From these basic computations and 
diferentiations we proceed to the 
methods of weather sizing or grading, 
and to the determination of the weather 
key to any locality, and to the solution 
of the related problems, for . business 
and professional uses, of the storm lane, 
storm frequency, storm prototype, wind 
tose, rain spread, snow cover, the frost 
limit, and the climatic zone of any 
given area. 

‘The Finley System requires the 
classification and analysis of vast ac- 
cumulations of meteorological data, 
from which to draw the details of local- 
ized atmospheric phenomena, and upon 
which to formulate the basic principles 
of climatic distribution, as affecting life 
and property, by co-ordinating the cor- 
related facts from millions of instru- 
mental and eye observations. Such 
method of assembling and fixing the 
category of weather and crop phenomena 
is essential in determining their funda- 
mental and organic relations.” 


Aims of Booklet 


In response to a request for a de- 

scription of the booklet just sent out 

y the bureau and mentioned in the 

first Paragraph of this article J. A. 

tadley, secretary of the bureau, said: 
e book is designed: ; 

1. To present to the busy insurance 
man or others interested in the prob- 
lems of weather insurance a brief dis- 
quisition of the atmosphere, its com- 
Position, its limits and the forms of life 
Within this aerial ocean in which we live 
and exist. 

: As this vast aerial ocean or atmos- 
Phere was until comparatively recent 
time very little known or understood, al- 
though primitive man knew there were 
causes for the changes from one condi- 
tion to another, without seeming to com- 
Prehend or understand them, and as this 
condition existed to a lesser degree down 
t € date when an organization was 
ormed, doing the pioneer work in fath- 
i the supposed mysteries control- 
ng the changes, this booklet. touches 


on the advance made from the pioneer 
work known as the U. S. Signal Corps, 
whose work was successfully carried on 
by the Weather Bureau from the year 
1891 to the present time. 

3. In the process of time and with 
the advance of civilization these changes 
have so affected the condition of agri- 
cultural, commercial and social pursuits 
that a new departure is introduced, that 
of insurance, to protect man and his oc- 
cupations from the damage, destruction 
and cessation of these operations, due 
to the elements of the weather. 

. The next step is to introduce a 
man who has been one of the pioneers 
in the research work and in all prog- 
ress that has been made in the devel- 
opment of a thorough and practical 
study of the atmosphere, its changes and 
conditions resulting from such changes. 

The next step is to show what he 
has accomplished, and the 24 pages of 
the booklet from 8 to 31, inclusive, de- 
voted to all angles of the weather prob- 
lems, are ample testimony that he is 
fully conversant with the sciences of 
meteorology and climatology and pre- 
pared to apply them to all problems in 
a practical and successful way in his 
studies of insurance against the elements 
of the weather. 

6. Underwriting weather, crop and 
social hazards is a natural sequence fol- 
lowing upon what has preceded, and the 
book will give some food for thought to 
people interested in these subjects, writ- 
ten by one that has considered the prob- 
lem from its infancy. 
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Life Insurance Trusts 


Is it a good thing for the proceeds of life 
insurance policies to be handled In Trust? 


Life insurance companies and their agents 
are interested in the welfare of the Bene- 
ficiary, as well as the Insured during his life. 
Where arrangements have been made for the 
insurance to be paid in a lump sum, it is 
manifestly a good thing for the Beneficiary 
to have the money cared for In Trust. 


Almost every lawyer, banker and business 
man knows of cases where insurance money 
left for wife and children has been dissipated. 
Do you want yours to take this route? 


One method is to have payments made by 
Annuities or Monthly Installments. Another 
satisfactory arrangement is to have the 
money go into Trust, administered through 


7. Nothing under the sun should fol- 
low but a clear exposition of how to 
arrive at a definite understanding of the 
proposition for rate making, and this is 
explained, and then follows an explana- 
tion of how the classification of hazards 
are treated. 

8. It is natural that “Organization and 
the Finley System” should be reserved 
for the last part of the discussion, as it 
will readily answer the question coming 
into one’s mind after wading through 
the pages of the booklet—What does 
this organization attempt to do and how 
is it going to do it? 

9. The illustrations on the last four 
pages embellish the work and give an 
idea of the terrible destructiveness of 
the natural atmospheric agents that the 
National Storm Insurance Bureau. will 
attempt to protect the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer and householder 
against the ravages of, by furnishing 
equitable rates based on frequency and 
distribution of these visitations over a 
long period of years. 





J. W. CARTER RETIRES 


J. W. Carter, superintendent of the 
Western department of the New York 
Underwriters Agency, has retired on a 
pension after thirty-one years of service. 
He was guest of honor at a luncheon given 
last Friday by the staff and was presented 
with an expensive radio receiving outfit. 
Thirty fieldmen in the Western depart- 
ment signed a testimonial expressing ap- 
propriately their affection for Mr. Carter. 
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a reliable trust company or bank trust 


department. 


This subject is fully treated in the John Han- 
cock book, entitled “Estate Conservation 
and Life Insurance Trusts,” which will be 


sent on request. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty 


Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two 


Billion Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives. 





Complete Program of 
N. Y. Agents’ Meeting 


MANY GOOD SPEAKERS ON LIST 





Convention Will Run Two Days at 
Syracuse; Lively Discussions Are 
Expected There 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has completed its program 
for the annual convention to be held Mon- 


day, Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week at the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse. 
Business sessions will be held Tuesday and 
Wednesilay but there will be a get-together 
dinner Monday evening. Some of the prin- 
cipal speakers outside of the association 
members will include Summer Rhoades, 
secretary of the New York Fire Rating 
Organization, Ralph H. Goodwin, of the 
Boston office of the Fireman’s Fund; G. 
F. Michelbacher, of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Super- 
intendent of Insurance James A. Beha; 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters; and C. S. S. Mill- 
er, advertising manager of the North 
British & Mercantile. 

It is more than likely that the debate 
on the Milwaukee resolution and Savannah 
enforcement amendment will be interest- 
ing, but the session at which this subject 
is discussed will be closed to the press. 
The proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion requiring adherence to all the prin- 
ciples of the state association, has already 
been published in these columns. 

Following is the detailed program of 
the convention: 

Tuesday Morning, May 26th. 

Address of Welcome—Carroll D. Knapp, Presi- 
dent, Insurance Agents bs 2 = Syracuse. 

ari 


esponse— 3 cPherson, Buffalo. 
Vice-President, N. Y. State Association of Local 





Sb = 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer—J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Report of Conference Committee With Fire 
ye eammnaar acta H. A. Munns, Syra- 
cuse, . . 

Report of Committee on Law and Legislation— 
Frank L. Gardner, Insurance Agent, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. : 

bs, of Committee on Proposed Changes in 
By-Laws—E. H. Warner, Buffalo, N. Y., Insur- 
ance Agent. 


Address—‘“The Making of Automobile Fire 
and Theft Rates.”—R. H. Goodwin, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co., Boston, 

Address—“The Workings of the New York 

Fire Ratin Organization,” Sumner Rhoades, 

Secretary, New York City. 
Tuesday Afternon 

Report of Activities of Local Boards and 
Clubs. (A roll call of local organizations will be 
called by the Secretary and all such organiza- 
tions are requested to have some one present 
to tell of their work for the past year. Reports 
limited to three minutes.) 

Report Committee on Conference with 
Casualty Bureaus.—E. H. Warner, Buffalo. 


eport of Committee on Fire and Accident 
Prevention—W. Clarke Bagg, Utica. 

Address—“The akin, Com: tion 
Rates.”—G. F. Michelbacher, National Bureau 


of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, New York. 
_ Address—“The Justification of the Local Agent 
in the orkmen’s Compensation Field.”— 
au D. Henderson, Herkimer, N. Y., Insurance 

gent. 

Address—“Why Not Duck’s Eggs?”—C. S. S. 
Miller, Advertising Manager, North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Co., New York. 


Banquet Program 
Toast Master—Eugene A. Beach, President N. 
Y. State Association of Local Agents. 
Address—Ernest Palmer, General Manager 
ye ns egg Reng ag hg mn Oo 
ress—Hon. James Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State. oe 
Wednesday, May 27th 
_ (Executive Session for Members Only) 
Discussion of report of Committee on Proposed 
chan in By-Laws. 
. (Close Executive Session) 
Address—“The Trend of Automobile Insurance 
om a Casualty Standpoint.”—R. I Catlin, 
Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
= Build 

Address—“Building a Multi; Agency.”— 
Clinton J, Ayres, Saranac ake N. Ne sm 

Discussion: Selling Higher Limits for Automo- 
bile Liability. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

i 7 peotetions — 

ominatin, mittee. 
Unfinished beslaces. 
Adjournment. 








ROSENCRANS AGENCY MOVES 

The Rosencrans Com a local fire 
agency, has moved from $8 John Street 
to 107 William Street. 
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Two Factions Now in 
Ad Men’s Conference 


RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


Warren Ellis Succeeds H. V. Chapman 
as Head of Fire Committee; Na- 
tional Board Not Interfering 








It is understood that the members of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference are not 
in harmony about all the subjects under 
consideration .as is natural with an organ- 
ization which has grown to such size, espe- 
cially in a short time, and there have been 
developed two factions which in the Con- 
ference are called the “Radicals” and the 
“Conservatives.” While the Conservatives 
believe that there should be some changes 
relative to questions relating to insurance 
newspapers, they also do not believe that 
the publishers of the newspapers should be 
antagonized but that whatever. reforms are 
made shall be accomplished with good 
understanding and goodwill. 

There has been.some dissatisfaction in 
the Conference because of the manner in 
which the “chart’ issue is precipitated and 
the turning down of the chart proposition 
by the National Board has been one of the 
interesting developments. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has taken, the 
position that it has enough to do without 
publishing a chart and there is no com- 
plaint that the charts are not accurate and 
sold at a reasonable price. In the mean- 
time, a great mass of correspondence has 
resulted between some. of the insurance 
newspaper heads and company executives. 

One of the interesting developments has 
been the resignation of Advertising .Man- 
ager H. V. Chapman of the Ohio Farmers 
as head. of .the fire insurance committee, 
and his successor is Warren Ellis, the bril- 
liant yoting advertising manager of the 
Commercial Union group. E. A. Collins, 
advertising manager of the National Sur- 
ety, is said to be the leader in wanting the 
Advertising Conference to take’ positive 
positions on some of the questions now up 
for consideration. It looks as if the Briar- 
cliff meeting will be an interesting one. 

The attention of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference has been unofficially called 
to the action of the Insurance Federation 
of. Pennsylvania in soliciting advertise- 
ments for its program at its annual. meet- 
ing held this week. The booklet, which is 
fifty pages, contained thirty-four pages of 
advertising, one company, the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity, running a two-page 
insert. The program itself. took up four 
pages of the book, the rest of the reading 
matter giving a resume of Pennsylvania 
insurance laws, information about the re- 
bating and twisting laws and facts about 
the advisory laws. It was very well printed 
and attractively’ gotten up and did not 
-carry illustrations. Some of the insurance 
publishers regard this program as in direct 
competition with them. 





SUBURBAN’S FIELD DAY 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold: its annual meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff, N. Y., on June 1. There 
will be about fifty present, including com- 
pany officials, An outdoor program of golf, 
tennis, baseball and swimming will be 
featured. 

The entertainment committee consists. of 
A. H. Stevens, special agent of the Hart- 
ford Fire, chairman; F. N. Smith, special 
agent of the American of Newark; and 
Reinhold .Toepfer, special agent of the 
Home Insurance Company. 





Hamburg-American is Being 
Formed to Write Fire Lines 


The . Hamburg-American - Insurance 
Company of New York. is. being incor- 
porated in this state to write fire in- 
surance and reinsurance. It is proposed 
that the company start with a capital 
of $200,000 and paid-in surplus of $300,- 
000... It. will Operate through. Meinel & 
Wemple is the report, with the Mutzen- 
becher interests of Germany behind ‘the 
move. " aout tp SAG 





























What can you offer a big 
department store? 


Valuable realty! An enormous stock 
of valuable merchandise! Sound bus- 
iness-like people to deal with! An 
inventory already made! Surely de- 
partment store risks are worth any 
agent’s soliciting time. 

But—in addition to fire insurance, 
what can you offer a big depart- 
ment store? 

The Hartford Agent-has some- 
thing to offer big risks that most 
other agents lack. It is the com- 
petent, thorough, expert, nationally 
advertised service of the Hartford 
Fire Prevention Engineers. This is 
one of the things that makes a Hart- 
ford connection of ever increasing 
value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 

















Ad Conference Hag 

Program Under \,; 
WASTE ELIMINATION THEY 
Haley Fiske, F. Highlands Burns, y 


Crawford and C. I. Hitch ; 
Among Seether, = 





F. Highlands Burns, pres; 
Maryland Casualty; Haley Fisker 
of the Metropolitan Life; W. S. Criwid 
insurance editor of the “Journal of > 
merce,” and C. I. Hitchcock, editor of «my 
Insurance Field” are some of the spp 
who will address the Briarclif conven 
of the Insurance Advertisiny Conferen 
John G. Mays, secretary Royal Inde ni 
is chairman of the program commitid 
other members of the committee being 1 
E. Taylor, American of Newark: W 4 
Roehrer, Fidelity & Casualty; E. BS. 
Guardian Life; E. L. Sullivan, Home: ¢ 
P. Elliott, sales director Kelly-Strong (y 
H. A. Warner, Maryland Ca sualty; 

J. Fitzpatrick, Fidelity & Deposit; Ray 
Dreher, Old Colony; Clifford Elvins j 
perial Life. ae 

An invitation has been extended to 
Woodbridge, president of the Dictaphond 
Corporation, and president of the Asse 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, Ap 
thur Freeman, chairman of the board of 
the Window Display Advertisers’ Asso 
ation, will discuss “Applying Departmeys 
Store Merchandising to the Sale of Ingyp 
ance.” John A. Price of Pittsburgh, af 
insurance and bank advertising man, yiff 
discuss “Is Life Insurance Ready For Big 
League Advertising?” W. L. Barnhard 
special sales director of National Surey 
will discuss “New Salesmanship Ideas,” 

For the better education of the membey 
the program is divided into general anf 
group sessions. The general sessions will 
be conducted on Monday morning, June} 
and Tuesday afternoon, June 9 Groy 
sessions will be held on Monday afternog 
and Tuesday morning and Wednesday wil 
be devoted to a general and executive busi 
ness. session. Clifford Elvins, Imperi 
Life of Toronto, will act as chairman of 
the Life Group program. Wm. F. Roehre 
will act as the chairman of the Casualty 
and Surety groups and W. W. Ellis of the 
Commercial Union will conduct the Fie 
Group meetings. President Collins wil 
preside over the general and _ executire] 
business sessions. Chairmen of group st 
sions will announce later their respective 
programs. 


KENTNER MADE MANAGER 





Will Represent Travelers Fire He 
After June 1; Will Also Retain 
Present Companies 
Fred W. Kentner, one of the most able 
and best known fire insurance agency met 
in New York City, has been appo 
metropolitan and suburban New York fit 
manager for the Travelers Fire, effectit! 
June 30. He now conducts a local agent 
here and will continue to represent tit 
companies in his office but will move i 
headquarters to the Travelers Building. 
Mr. Kentner was for many years @ 
special agent until he was elected: vic 
president of the City of New York. Whe 
the Home interests bought control of that 
company he became assistant United State 


manager of the Svea and vic .-president of i 


the Hudson, which connection he resigntt 
to purchase the local agency of Starke 
weather & Shepley in this city in 1922 r 

With Mr. Kentner in his management t 
the Travelers will be associated three of 
his former local agency assistants, 5 
Kissam, Valentine Burns an: William * 
Tierney and all his present office staff. 

W. J. W. McWHINNEY DIES , 

William J. McWhinney, well-known m 
agency and brokerage circles in New 
City, died here Monday night at the He 
of his sister in Brooklyn. He was 17 
four years of age and was 2 er 
the Kelly & Fuller agency. Previously 
had been with the W. S. Banta ag 
the Crum & Forster office and the W™ 
J. Kenzel office. 
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rites other risks for the St. Paul and 
veral additional companies. Mr. Boylan 
33 been with the St. Paul for several 
onths, and formerly was with Macomber 
Co. of Boston and New York, special- 
ts in marine insurance. 


Other Companies to Follow 


° 

W. B. Brandt & Co., Inc., 110 William 
ret, represent the Commercial Union 
i Century as general agents of the all 
Peake; department. Both offices report a 
Wentig ty brisk» de mand for jewelry insurance 
din all probability large volumes of 
Will be written here within a_ short 
riod. Additional companies expected to 
er this field include the Aetna Life 
oup, Chub) & Son, the North British 
OUP, and probably others. , : 
The advantages of jewellers taking their 


grance from admitted companies is 
; Cai vious. Insuring with Lloyd’s means 
Ray AMMBaling with insurers three thousand miles 
nS, InMivay who have no legal offices in this 


wintry to accept service in case of litiga- 
pn. A recent decision of the Federal 
burt here held that the agent of Lloyd’s 
prporation ¢ suld not be made responsible 
an individual underwriter or group of 
hderwriters in London, so that in case 
an unsatisfactory loss settlement an 
erican jeweller must go to London to 
iiate court proceedings. 

It is of interest to note that the first 
panies here to write jewellers’ block 
licies are fire and marine writing com- 
ies, Nothing has been heard from the 
sialty companies relative to their engag- 
s in this underwriting. 

Obviously writing jewelry risks is most 
ngerous. Large amounts are involved 
d the moral risk is extremely great. 
ith no reinsurance facilities available 
re, as the St. Paul and Commercial 
ion are the only companies in the field, 
th companies and the Century, had to 
quire extensive reinsurance facilities 
road before they could announce their 
adiness to go ahead with this insurance. 
To guard against undue hazards both 
e St. Paul and Commercial Union will 
e the Lloyd’s form of application and 
e Lioyd’s policy. Most of the business 
ill probably be secured from present 
ders of Lloyds’ policies, because the 
panies say they will in most cases turn 
wn applicants who have had previous 
licies cancelled or who have been re- 
sed insurance before. Recently the 
wellers themselves brought about the 
ncellation of a large number of policies 
poor risks with Lloyd’s in order to 
fect a reduction on American losses. 
ates today are extremely high, due to the 
aty moral hazard losses in the past. 


Lloyd’s Jewellers’ Block Policy 


Lloyd’s Jewellers’ Block Policy, as ap- 
oved by Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Fire and 
o-Marine Association, as subscribed only 
by underwriting members of Lloyd’s 
0 have complied in all respects with 
P requirements of the Assurance Com- 
nies Act of 1909 as to security and other- 
se for firms in the United States and 
flada is as follows: 
ereas : 

(hereinafter 
lled the Assured) ha made to the Un- 
rwriters a written proposal and declara- 


2, dated the day of 

vent of tining particulars and _ statements 
ree off it is hereby agreed are the basis of 
R. $f Contract and are to be considered as 
‘am F.jrerPorated herein and ha, paid : 
aft, premium or consideration 


us who have hereunto subscribed our 
r #1 to insure him or them during the 
i 

fom the day of 

D the day of 
inclusive from loss of or damage to 
Property hereinafter mentioned. 

he property insured is jewelry gold 
silver ornaments or plate pearls an 
Ecious stones of any sort of kind what- 
ver and/or other merchandise and ma- 
ials usual to the conduct of the As- 











Jewelers’ Block Policies 


(Continued from page 1) 


sured’s business whether the same be the 
Property of the said Assured or entrusted 
to him or them on sale or return or on 
approbation or for work to be done there- 
on or for safe custody or for any other 
purpose whatsoever while the same are 
(save as hereinafter provided) in or upon 
any premises or place whatsoever or being 
carried or in transit by land or water in the 
United States of North America (exclud- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, the 
Phillippines and/or any overseas Posses- 
sions ) and Canada and also whilst being 
carried or in transit by sea between any 
ports and places within the above limits 
and between the above-mentioned coun- 
tries and Europe. 

Touching the adventures and perils to 
the property hereby insured which we the 
Assurers are contented to.bear and do take 
upon us they are the loss of and/or dam- 
age to the before mentioned property or 
any part thereof arising from any cause 
whatsoever except as hereinafter mentioned, 
Viz. 3 

(1) Loss by theft or dishonesty com- 
mitted by any servant or traveller or mes- 
senger in the exclusive employment of the 
Assured (except when conveying goods to 
the Post) or by any customer or broker 
or broker’s customer in respect of goods 
entrusted to them by the Assured his or 
their servants or agents unless such loss 
arise when the goods are deposited for 
safe custody by the Assured his or their 
servants or agents with such broker or 
customer or broker’s customer. 

(2) Loss of and/or damage to the he- 
fore mentioned property occasioned by 
war invasion hostilities acts of foreign 
enemies civil war rebellion insurrectior 
riots and civil commotions military or 
usurped power or martial law or confisca- 
tion by order of any Government or pub- 
lic authority. 

(3) Damage to the property hereby in- 
sured which may be sustained whilst the 
same is being actually worked upon and 
directly resulting therefrom. 

And in case of any loss or damage of 
any kind whatsover it shall be lawful for 
the Assured his or their factors servants 
or assigns to sue labor and travel in and 
about the defence safeguard and recovery 
of the aforesaid subject matter of this 
Insurance or any part thereof without 
prejudice to this Insurance or waiver of 
the Assured’s rights hereunder. 

The Assured shall in the case of loss 
and as a condition precedent to any right 
of indemnification in respect thereof give 
to the Underwriters such information and 
evidence as to thé property lost and the 
circumstances of the loss as the Under- 
writers may reasonably require and as 
may be in the Assured’s power. 

If the Assured shall make any claim 
knowing the same to be false or fraudulent 
as regards amount or otherwise this Policy 
shall become void and all claims - there- 
under shall be forfeited. 

Now know ye that we the Insurers do 
hereby bind ourselves each for his own 
part and not one for another our heirs 
executors administrators and assigns to 
make good to the said Assured his or their 
executors administration and assigns all 
such loss or damage not exceeding the 
sum of : j 
in all as he or they may from time to time 
sustain by or from any of the causes here- 
inbefore mentioned during the said period 
within thirty days after such loss and/ 
or damage is proved and that in propor- 
tion to the several sums by each of us 
subscribed against our respective names. 


Text of Application Form 


Following is the application form used 
here now. When the policy is issued it 
becomes a part of the policy and in case 
of a loss the policy is held void if answers 
in the application are found to be false: 


b) Our offices, stores, manufactories; bran- 
’ ches and shops are located. respectively at 


wee ee etme emer e reser eres esse eereeerssese 


wn 


of the firm or of the officers and directors 
of the Corporation are.........cceeeeeee 


TAO oc tcccc te cccnes ceceshsecceccceseee 
How long have you carried on business :— 

(1) In these premises. ........ccccccces 

(2) Eisewhere 


WINDOW DISPLAY: 

State how many windows on your premises 

_ how. many windows are protected 
against window smashing and how........ 

State Your pusiness. hours. Dee cuberere as 

N.b.—Losses occasioned through 
limited to 10% of the policy amount and 
the assured shares in all loses occasioned 
through window smashing to the extent of 
20%. 

SAFES: Give particulars of Safes used: 
also names of makes, if known: also 
whether Fire and/or Burglar Proof or 
both. Also size, weight and if fitted with 
combinations 

WATCHMAN or CARETAKER: 

(a) Is there a watchman o;-caretaker always 
on your own premises when same are not 


(6) If not, is one in the building where 
your premises are located, whose duty it is 
to prevent unlawful entry into yodr 
SHOE — s ccao tds coobade cdvlacduen ens 

(c) Have you any watchmen or caretakers 


in your exclusive employ? If so, how 
WES i Sic wenens coal sate e ees aes 
PROTECTION: 
(a) Is any Alarm System employed? 
(b) If so, give particulars and name of 
BU a corte s <encdudedcccandesdueas ae 


(c) If not, is any alarm system available 


(f) How are these protected after business 
hours? 
(g) Have you any other form of burglary 
protection? Give particulars............. 
AMOUNT for which POLICY is required: 
(a) What was the exact amount of your 
last merchandise inventory taken on...... 
(give date) 

(b) What was the exact amount of your 
previous merchandise inventory taken 
Wc p Scns nwlewes Janate cesagacs (give date) 
(Preferably six months prior to (a) 


(c) Has your stock ever exceeded inventory 
value? 


*To be arrived at by dividing the sum of 
the daily totals by 300. 


FIRE. Do you wish to include this risk on 
Gcods at your place-of Business and at the 
Safe Deposit Vaults (if any) where your 
Stock is customarily kept at night? (If 
more than one location, give Rates at 
each.) 


. TRAVELLING: 


(a) State number of Travellers or Sales- 
men or messengers employed or members 
of firm travelling during last 12 months, 
amounts carried by each, and number of 
days in the year during which stock is 
carried by cach Salesman or Traveller 
QE NOCRURMMER Sf oi a 58 «ki cioa wbslee oc bane 

(b) What is the limit on which you require 
cover on each traveller, salesman or mes- 
san LET ee PS EO iE Apa 
Sa end bistatd pa sinus Cech est Od wwae O 

BROKERS. CUTTERS, MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CUSTOMERS and REPAIRERS: 

POST and EXPRESS: What is the Total 
Value of Goods sent during last 12 
months? 

Note:—Only shipments by Registered Mail 
and/or insured (sealed) Express are cov- 
ered hv the Policy. 

Only 10% of the Policy amount apdiies to 
anv one shipment by Air Mail. Air Mail 
shipments are onlv covered provided as- 
sured has complied wtih all the regula- 
tions of the Postal Authorities. 


(Continued on page 25) 


window 
smashing when the premises are closed are 








THE HANOVER | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- |} 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of | 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY; President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 


Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET 
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INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
A. HETRICK. Treasurer 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 























216TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 


55 Fifth Ave. *7 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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HOME OFFICE : 670 MAIN STREET HARTFORD , CONN. 
WESTERN DEPT: 410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
DACIFIC DEPT. : 219 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 
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Service Stations 


Take a drive from home in almost any direction and 
as you go, note the service stations on your way. 


“Gas and oil,” “Your car greased while you wait,” “Bat- 
teries serviced,” “Specialists in lighting and starting 
equipment,” “Tires vulcanized,” or “Brakes relined in 
thirty minutes.” 


All to keep the automobile public rolling serenely along 
on its highways. 


There is another service to the motorist even greater 
than these and the service stations will be found in the 
town’s livest insurance agencies. 


The automobile insurance agent, especially at this time 
of the year, is busily engaged in providing the service of 
protection to motorists against loss, damage or lawsuit. 


Is your agency a live service station? 


A policy in The Home of New York provides the pro- 
tection of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insur- 


ance Company. 
BSN NEW YO 

‘Che HO COMPANY RK 

Elbridge G. Snow, President 


ORGANIZED 1853 CASH CAPITAL $18,000,000 
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Quaid Says Agents 
Lack Sales Ability 


oR, THEY DO NOT EXERCISE IT 





jnsurance Production Not a Profession, 
But a Virile, Aggressive, Live Sell- 
ing Proposition 





William Quaid, vice-president of the 
companies in the America Fore group, in 
a talk before the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania this week, said that in his 
pinion insurance is not a profession but 
q business. 

“A profession,” he said, “implies prac- 
tice and insurance is nothing that can be 
practiced for the reason that it is a two- 
fsted, rei-blooded, he-man selling game 
and never can be anything else.” 

In proving his point he told a number of 
gories. During a recent visit to a large 
agency he met an aggressive agent who did 
not sell use and occupancy insurance and 
when he asked him why he retorted by 
saying that by the time he sells all the 
other types of insurance which he regarded 
as essential, if he then requests an U and 
0 line the prospect would throw up his 
hands and complain : “How many more 
tricks have you got in your bag?” 


Significance of Statement 


Mr. Quaid analyzed that statement, say- 
ing: 

in the first place, if there were no 
broker or agent; if there were no 
company writing fire insurance in the 
United States and Lloyd’s of London were 
writing fire insurance your concern would 
probably send to London and buy a Lloyd’s 
wlicy. That's just how important fire 
insurance is to any business. So you didn’t 


sell him fire insurance; you provided the ° 


article which he Had to buy anyway to 
protect himself. You didn’t sell him com- 
pensation insurance for the reason that the 
state requires that he carry such insurance 
—you merely furnished him with some- 
thing he had to have. No business can 
today take a chance against the verdicts 
being brought in, and, therefore, the con- 
cern would buy liability insurance if there 
were but one reputable company in the 
country selling that coverage. 
were no agents or brokers the line would 
be sold direct. Boiler insurance, the 
clients did not buy, but they bought inspec- 
tion service which was absolutely essential 
to the running of their plant. 

“So now we come to the first real part 
of selling the man something that he had 
not been using and at the first throw out 
of the box you say: ‘How many tricks 
have you in your bag?’ You fold up your 
tent and pass on. Why? Just because you 
haven't sufficient confidence in your busi- 
ness properly to sell today what is abso- 
lutely essential to any competently con- 
ducted manufacturing or retail concern.” 

Mr. Quaid then contrasted this attitude 
with that of other enterprising American 
businesses where sales managers stay 
— nights thinking up effective selling 
ideas, 


A Challenge 


Next the speaker took up a challenge he 
had made in a talk to an agency when he 
made the statement that there was no one 
in the establishment who was conducting 
an intelligent and aggressive personal sell- 
ing campaign. He did not call salesman- 
ship by personal influence, such as playing 
golf or having social communion with 
officers of clients and prospective clients 
as real salesmanship. 
wae down to specific instances he 
. “The leading industries in your commun- 
ty are machine shops. We'll say that this 
account you've just gotten is one of the 
big machine shops. How do you get your 
next one? By social contact; by friend- 
ship? Now, let’s take anything that this 
shop uses—lathes, for instance. A rep- 
resentative of one of the big manufac- 
turers of high speed lathes comes to town 

there are fourteen concerns using his 


If there © 


product. What does he do? He walks up 
to the first one on his list of fourteen. He 
probably doesn’t know anyone in that con- 
cern, but he walks up and asks for the 
buyer of lathes and he submits his proposi- 
tion and goes through his list with the 
buyer. When he is through with that man 
does he back off and go out of town? He 
does not. He marks that name off his list 
and goes to the next one, and so on until 
he has visited everyone, and when he does 
he calls it “working the town.” Have any 
of you men here ever tried to sell insur- 
ance that way? I am sure you have not. 
Well, that is selling—the way the insur- 
ance order was secured was not in any way 
selling.” 


U. & O. Interview 


The speaker then told a Use and Occu- 
pancy story. An America Fore agent in- 
sured a risk of considerable size on which 
there was already a heavy line. There was 
a heavy loss. It was quickly and satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Following the receipt of 
the drafts the agent was called up by the 
assured and asked to call. Continuing Mr. 
Quaid said: 

“The agent appeared expecting an order 
for the builders’ risk on the rebuilding of 
the plant. Instead of that the assured said 
to him. ‘Do you companies write an insur- 
ance called Use and Occupancy?’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ said the agent, ‘and you ought. to 
carry some.’ ‘Well, said the assured, ‘T 
never knew of such insurance until a friend 
of mine asked me if I had Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance,’ and I said to the friend 
‘What is it, I never heard of it?? My 
friend told me that he had an insurance 
policy which covered his plant from loss 
of business by fire, and that the insurance 
company paid the profit that he would have 
made while the plant was out of commis- 
sion, and that it would take care of his 
taxes and his overhead. Now, said this 
assured, ‘My fire policies are going to 
replace my plant but it’s a grave question 
whether I can finance this period of inac- 
tivity, and such an insurance as this is 
absolutely vital to me.’ ‘Did you ever 








$1,000,000 Capital 


Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 
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explain Use and Occupancy to me? Did 
you ever try to sell Use and Occupancy 
to me?’ ‘No,’ said the agent, ‘I never did.’ 
‘Well, why didn’t you?’ said the assured, 
and the agent replied that he was a little 
diffident about bringing it up. Said the 
assured, ‘I think that you had a moral ob- 
ligation to give me at least a chance to 
decline such an insurance and, therefore, 
because you hadn’t enough confidence in 
yourself or your business to try and sell 
me what is absolutely necessary to me 
now, I have asked you to come down here 
so that I may tell you that you can never 
have another dollar’s worth of my insur- 
ance and you can consider my account 
closed.’ 


The Part-Timer 4 
Mr. 


In discussing part-timers, Quaid 
said: 
“What about the part-timer? You 


object to him and so do we, but who is 
going to reach the small insurer? I often 
think that the best actual selling done in 
the fire insurance business is accomplished 
by the part-timer for the reason that he 
has nothing to offer but an insurance policy 
and that, to the person who probably has 
no insurance whatever. I know of no 
office that is equipped to sell direct insur- 
ance to the people that the part timer 
solicits. You say that there is no money 
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Editorial = 

Vacation time now comes apace and 
all good men will start to race for moun- 
tain, camp and shore. They'll pack their 
kits with shirts and sox, cram fishing tackle 
in a box and lock the cellar door. — 

Before the prospects leave the towns, 
insurance men should make the rounds 
and sell them tourist baggage. For no 
one knows how soon a fire will leave the 
tourist in the mire with tears upon his 
visage. 

So get to work, my friends, and sell this 
tourist coverage. Work like Hell! Your 
premiums will grow. And then perchance 
some other day you'll figure out another 
way to save your clients woe. 





That’s poor poetry but the idea is good. 
Ohio Farmers tourist baggage policies sell 
easily. Every one of them sold shows a 
profit to the agent. And they certainly 
please the assured. 


A Luxury 
Closed cars are so numerous that soon 
only the wealthy will be able to afford an 





open car, according to some authorities. 
Now as always, though, the uninsured 
automobile is the luxury. Are your clients 
wealthy enough to afford the luxury of 
going without Ohio Farmers insurance? 





Conventions 
May and June will be filled with con- 
ventions. Business men from your town 
will attend some of these meetings and 
they need tourist baggage insurance. Sell 
them an Ohio Farmers policy. 





Le Roy 


Le Roy would be a fine convention 
town if it weren't so pretty. Delegates 
would cut sessions to stroll around the 
gardens and drives. 





‘New Advertising 


The Ohio Farmers advertising depart- 
ment has prepared an attractive window 
poster to help sell automobile insurance. 
Some agents get good results by using 
them as enclosures in letters. Send for 
a supply. "| 











in this small business, but you expect some 
one to go out and do all of this work and 
bring the business to you, for which you 
will split the commission with him. Obvi- 
ously, that is unfair. If you large offices 
would take on bright young men to start 
in, if necessary, house to house selling of 
insurance, we would have in the next gen- 
eral a corps of trained fire insurance sales- 
men that would place this business in an 
entirely different attitude with the public.” 





FORM NEW MARINE FIRM 





C. R. Ebert Resigns as Marine Secre- 
tary of Automobile to Go With W. J. 
Roberts; Takes Company With Him 


C. Russell Ebert, marine secretary of 
the Automobile in New York City, has 
resigned that position, effective June 1, 
to become associated with W. J. Roberts, 
who handles the marine underwriting for 
the Standard Marine and the Union of 
Canton. Mr. Ebert will become a partner 
there and the new firm will be known as 
Roberts & Ebert, Inc. The marine account 
of the Automobile will be transferred to 
this agency so that Mr. Ebert will con- 
tinue to represent the company as marine 
underwriter. The automobile’s marine 
office at 82 Beaver Street will be discon- 
tinued as far as new business is con- 
cerned after May 30. Mr. Roberts came 
here from England in 1909 as United 
States manager of the Standard. Mr. 
Ebert has been in marine insurance for 
twenty years and with the Automobile 
since 1920. 


S. E. U. A. ANNUAL MEETING 


The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation held its annual meeting this week 
at Atlantic City. Over twenty more com- 
panies have become members lately thus 
strengthening the movement for the 20% 
flat commission scale. The executive com- 
mittee decided to attempt the material re- 
duction of the flat cancellation of policies 
which is a troublesome problem in the 
South. G. C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford was elected presi- 
dent. 


Jewelers’ Block Forms 
(Continued from page 23) 


13. Did you during the past 12 months exhibit 
any portion of your stock at any Ex- 
hibition, Hotel or in Public Showcases away 
from your premises? If so, please give 
full particulars: 

14, (a) Have Lloyd’s or any Insurer ever can- 
celled or refused to issue or to continue 
any insurance for you? 

(b) Have you been insured previously? If 
so, with whom and for what amount? 

(c) If this proposal covers renewal of a 
simila rpolicy, give number of policy and 
name of first Underwriter: 

15. LOSSES: Have you ever sustained a loss 
or losses? If so, give statement covering 
past five years with particulars, amounts 
claimed, and whether paid in full or other- 
wise: 

N.B.—This question -must be answered 
be sagaed you have been insured before or 
not. 

16. JEWELLERS’ SAFETY FUND: 
amounts of Policies carried: 








Give 


1 SOR EEEPING;. <=  - 
(a) Have you a regular book-keeping sys- 
MOET Wis anos Sha ew elcecedpudouedios Oba K: 


ee 


a re 


18. REFERENCES: Unless’ proposing for’ te- 
newal, please give two References from 
your Trade: : 
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Rumor Says McCulloch 
Will Have Successor 


GOSSIP NAMES S&S. E. MOORE 





Pennsylvania’s Popular Commissioner 
Has Given State Fine Service 
for 42 Years 





Politics may displace Samuel W. Mc- 
Culloch as Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, according to persistent ru- 
mors in insurance and political circles in 
that state. 

According to Harrisburg reports, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot is. seeking a successor to 
Commissioner McCulloch, who was con- 
firmed for the commissionership by the 
Pennsylvania Senate a month ago. S. 
Edward Moore of Camp Hill, near Harris-. 
burg, a man who has held political posi- 
tions at the Pennsylvania Capitol in sev- 
eral administrations, and who has been in 
the insurance business for a little more than 
two years, is reported as listed for the posi- 
tion. Moore has been secretary to a com- 
mission to re-organize the State govern- 
ment and for several years has acted as a 
legislative clerk during the last three ses- 
sions of the Pennsylvania General Assem- 
bly. He is 32 years old. 

Commissioner McCulloch has been in 
the department since March 1, 1883. He 
became deputy commissioner July 1, 1894, 
and with the exception of the years of 
1910 and 1911, when he was commissioner, 
he had been deputy from 1894 until June 
16, 1923, when he was named as commis- 
sioner by Governor Pinchot. In the years 
when McCulloch was deputy, he was the 
directing head of the department. It has 
been reported that McCulloch may resign 
the commissionership, and again that he 
would become deputy, but it is declared 
that if McCulloch is not continued in the 
commissionership, he wili sever his connec- 
tions with the department, and accept one 
of several offers he has received from 
insurance companies. 





FINE DAILY PUBLICITY 


Bethelehem Convention Gave Good 
Spread for Insurance in Evening 
Paper of That City; Also Editorial 
The publicity given to the Insurance 

Federation convention in Bethlehem this 

week by local papers was most excellent 

and illustrates what can be done by intel- 
ligent cooperation with newspapers. The 

Bethlehem “Globe,’ the leading afternoon 

paper, printed twenty pictures of prominent 

men at the convention, including the pic- 
tures of Charles R. Miller, president of the 

F..& D. Company, and W. M. Goodwin of 

Philadelphia, the new president of the In- 

surance Federation. 

Furthermore, the paper printed an 
editorial based on the arrival of the insur- 
ance men, as follows: 

“No sensible person fails to insure him- 
self and his belongings in this age of the 
world and the men who carry on this huge 
insurance business are real benefactors to 
the race. Bethlehem is glad to have an 
opportunity of expressing its appreciation 
of the service done to mankind by insur- 
ance and of welcoming the men in this 
state who are interested in promoting its 
interests.” 








TRANSCONTINENTAL PLANS 


H. G. B. Alexander & Company expect 
to begin active operation for the new 
Transcontinental as soon as possible, prob- 
ably by mid-summer. The business of H. 
G. B. Alexander & Company, as hereto- 
fore, will be in executive charge of Vice- 
President A. H. Grupe, and the Automo- 
bile Department of both the Allied Under- 
writers and the Transcontinental will re- 
main in charge of Manager Frank G. 
Grothe. An announcement will shortly be 
made as to appointment of the Manager 
of the Fire Insurance Department. At the 


outset Vice-President Grupe will also give 
his personal attention to the supervision of 
the Inland Marine Department. 


National Board Inspects 
Virginia Loss Conditions 
A few days ago, Commissioner Button 
of -Virginia, held a conference with Mor- 
gan Ridge, chief of the investigation de- 
partment of the National Board, and two 
of his deputies who came down to Rich- 
mond from New York headquarters to 
look over the situation in Virginia. They 
gave assurance of their willingness to co- 
operate in any effort to hold down fire 
losses in Virginia, although they were par- 
ticularly interested in the elimination of 
incendiary fires. They were advised that 
there have been relatively few fires of this 
character in Virginia in recent months. 
After the conference with Commissioner 
Button, they conferred with George McG. 
Goodridge, president of the Virginia Field 
Club, and other insurance men who are 
interested in fire prevention activities in 
Virginia. 





ELECT INSURANCE MAN 


J. G. Leigh, of Little Rock, Ark., who 
was elected this week a regional director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, to represent the section of the 
country from which he comes, is a fire 
insurance man. He is a member of L. B. 
Leigh & Company, general agents at Little 
Rock. 








BANK ISSUE UP AGAIN 





Security National of Oklahoma City Is 
About to Enter the Insurance 
Business 


The Security National Bank of Okla- 
homa City is about to go into the insur- 
ance business by having one of its officers 
or employees secure a license to write 
business. 


At a recent meeting of the city’s insur- 
ance board, which was held to determine 
the advisability of issuing a license under 
these conditions, two members of the 
board were in favor of permitting this ac- 
tion and one member voted against it. At 
this time no company has applied for 
license for the bank but we are expecting 
it at any minute. 


“Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 
Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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NOT S. W. RUSHMORE’S PICTURE 


In the automobile edition of Ty, 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER of May 1, the Dic- 
ture used in the article written by Inventor 
S. W. Rushmore of the “Rushmore 
Laboratories, Plainfield, N. J., was that 
of A. G. Herreshoff, research engineer. of 
the Rushmore Laboratories and not. of 
Inventor Rushmore as was stated in the 
caption under the picture. 





HARDY FAMILY SAILS 


E. R. Hardy, who is assistant manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex. 
change, and Mrs. Hardy sailed the other 
day for a tour of Europe with their son, 
Edward Roche Hardy, who attained fame 
as the boy wonder of Columbia University, 








and style of 


Connecticut. 





The AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


Announces An Important Change 


in the Conduct of Its 


Ocean Marine Business 


in New York City 


R. C. RUSSELL EBERT, our Marine Secretary, has resigned 
that position to accept a new appointment. After June first, 
he is to be associated with Mr. W. J. Roberts under the name 


ROBERTS and EBERT, Inc. 
Cotton Exchange Building 
Beaver Street, New York 


This new corporation will be our New York Marine Under- 
writers for the writing and servicing of ali Ocean Marine Insurance, 
reporting all business direct to our Home Office at Hartford, 


Our Branch Office at 
82 Beaver Street: Will 
Therefore Be Discontinued 
On and After June First 
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Facts on Insuring 
Our Public Schools 


INTENSIVE TREATISE PRESENTED 








w. T. Melchior, of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, yzes Insurance Losses, 
Costs and Protection 





A valuable treatise on insuring public 
school property has been written by 
William T. Melchior, Ph.D., professor of 
education, St. Lawrence University, and 
just published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. This work embraces a re- 
port of insurance practices in the school 
districts of New York State. It contains 
also a general report from cities of the 
United States and a symposium by insur- 
ance executives. 

Insurance is a significant item in every 
school budget, not because it is a large 
item itself, but because it stands for a large 
one—protection, says the author. If not 
wisely expended, or if not expended at all, 
it may result in creating the biggest item. 
Following are extracts from Mr. Mel- 
chior’s introduction to the subject: 

“The budget item of insurance for 
Niagara Falls is less than 1%; for Albany, 
as no insurance is carried, it is nothing. 
In 1922 the new Niagara Falls high school, 
insured to full value, burned with a gross 
loss of $504,000; Albany School No. 4 
burned with a net and gross loss of 
$100,000. These experiences, typical of 
many throughout the country, raise the 
question: Does it pay, or does it not pay 
a school district to insure? If it does, 
then to what extent shall it insure? 


Five Schools Burn Every Day 


“Five school buildings burn every day 
of the year in the United States, involving, 
in the five years, 1916 to 1920, a loss of 
more than $26,000,000. Nearly $6,500,000 
of this sum was lost during 1920—an,in- 
crease of more than $1,000,000 over the 
loss in 1919. To protect against such loss 
and other insurable losses, New York 
school districts have paid in the five years, 
$1,192,467. 

“Was this total expenditure by the state 
warranted? Was each district’s part wisely 
spent? If a loss occurs in a district carry- 
ing insurance, the future generation bene- 
fits by a small present expenditure; if no 
insurance is carried, the present and future 
generations pass the loss; if insurance is 
carried, and no loss occurs, neither the 
present nor the future taxpayer is directly 
benefited. These self-evident statements 
include the possible premises upon which 
a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
public school insurance is based. 

“The laws of New York State, and 
eleven other states, do not allow school 
authorities to decide which generation shall 
directly pay for a destroyed building; in- 
surance must be carried and paid for by 
current taxes. What data on losses and 
‘insurances of public school buildings war- 
ranted this legislation? 

“Without a knowledge of a building’s 
component elements, including equipment 
and housekeeping, and its liability to 
destruction, there can be no valid insur- 
ance theory, hence no scientific insurance 
program.” 

As a result of the original research of 
Mr. Melchior this report presents the cur- 
rent trends and practices of insurance in 
New York State; compares these trends 
and practices with those of cities in the 
United States and gives the opinions of a 
number of America’s most efficient insur- 
ance men. The report indicates such pres- 
ent practices and trends as may be indica- 
tive of principles for the insuring of school 
Property. It stresses the principle of fire 
Prevention as the first law of fire insur- 
ance. It indicates other principles but does 
hot attempt to give final answers to ques- 
tions upon which expert insurance men 
widely differ in opinion, and upon which 
students of fiscal problems cannot agree. 
It presents answers to the questions: 
What Do Public School Authorities in 
New York State and the United States 
Insure? How Do They Insure? What 
Is The Cost? . 


Facts on School Risks 


1. Ninety-two and one-tenth per cent of 
buildings are insured under three-year term. 

2. The class of district does not influence 
the length of term. 

3. About 2 per cent are under a combination 
of term of years. 

4. Five and four-tenths per cent are in- 
sured under one-year term. 

5. Three-year term rate is usually two and 
one-half times the one-year rate. 

6. The average rate for the state is 1.25, the 
medium, 1.30, the lowest .38, and the highest 
3.75 per hundred, 

7. The distribution of rates shows a rather 
normal curve. 

8. A series of curves for protected and un- 
protected areas shows a distinct advantage in 
rates possessed by protected areas. 

9. Frame buildings in protected areas are 
heavily penaiized. 

10. Insurance executives make strong plea for 
schedule rating. It is supposed to intelligently 
charge for deficiency from standards and to 
recognize superior construction by deduction. 

11. Rating schedules for public schools as a 
class are bery rare throughout the United 
States. 

12. In New York State four schedule rates 
exist; but many school districts do not insure 
under them, 

13. The Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 
schedule is upon 80 per cent co-ingurance clause; 
if 100 per cent insurance to value is carried, a 
deduction of 10 per cent is made from basis 
rate. 

14. “One thing quite conclusive is that the 
classification of fire premiums and losses on 
schools cannot under any system .now in use 
show what the rate should be on a given risk.” 


15. Premiums for school property insurance 
cannot be furnished by the New York State 
Department of Education, apart from workmen’s 
compensation. 

16.. The unit cost, or actual annual outlay 
per each $100 of property valuation, is the sig- 
nificant figure for comparison of insurance costs, 
but it does not consider the amount of protec- 
tion purchased. 

17. The unit cost for villages is 50 per cent 
more than for small cities, and nearly 100 per 
cent more than for second class cities. 

i8. The median unit costs are as follows: 
Second class cities, 11 cents; third, 15 cents; 
villages, 20 cents; four-year union, 22 cents; 
three-year, 29 cents; two-year, 30 cents; one- 
year,, 27 cents; rural, 26 cents. 

19. The only true vnit for comparison, in 
terms of protection purchased, ig the rate. 


T. V. LAIRD A SPECIAL 
Thos. V. Laird has been appointed 
special agent for the Union of Canton, 
and for the present will assist . Special 
Agent W. N. Edwards in the Middle De- 
partment territory. 


ROSS WITH NORTH BRITISH 

I. G. Ross, formerly with the New 
England Bureau of Inspection, has be- 
come engineer for Eastern New Eng- 
land, with headquarters at Boston, for 
the North British & Mercantile. 








J. G. McQuarrie, the new insurance 
commissioner of Utah, is prominent in the 
counsels of the Mormon Church. 





WANTED: 


By a New York Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Agency Man- 
ager with general field and 
office experience to take 
charge of operations of 
agency field comprising thirty 
states. 
Box 1023, 


Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The 











N. D. GILDERSLEEVE WITH SUN 


Norman D. Gildersleeve has been ap- 
pointed special agent in New York State 
for the Sun and the Patriotic, and will 
make his headquarters at the home office 
in New York City. 





MERCURY JOINS PHILA. ASSN. 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation has announced the election of 


the Mercury, of St. Paul, running mate 
of the St. Paul Fire & Marine. 





We write: 


ERNEST STURM 


NEW YORK 





CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CHICAGO 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


Through Our Inland Marine Department 


Tourist Baggage and Personal Effects Floaters 
Trip Transit Policies 
Annual Transit Policies (Shippers’ Form) 
Motor Truck Merchandise Floaters 
Horse and Wagon Floaters 
Salesman’s Sample Floaters 
Theatrical Floaters 

Installment Sales Policies 


The demand for all thesé lines has spread rapidly. Agents have 
found that one of the quickest ways to get new clients on their 
books for the major lines is to acquire a volume of Inland Marine 
business. The other business just naturally follows. 


The Continental Special Agent or the Inland Marine Depart- 
ment will give you any information you may lack. 


The CONTINENTAL : 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


PAUL L. HAID 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 





York-Antwerp Rules 
Are Turned Down Here 


SHIPPING INTERESTS HOSTILE 





New Conference Sought: Insurance 
Underwriters Would Rather Have 
Had Rules Adopted 





American shipping interests are ap- 
parently firmly opposed to the York- 
Antwerp Rules of 1924 as they now 
stand. The American Committee on 
General Average Rules has unanimously 
approved changes in the original draft 
to bring it more in line with American 
practice. Marine insurance underwrit- 
ing interests, while they do not approve 
of rejecting the 1924 Rules, neverthe- 
less, concurred in the report of the com- 
mittee, as they constituted a small per- 
centage of the committee membership. 
The position on the rules was taken last 
Friday at a special conference in Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

On motion of Robert F. Hand, repre- 
senting the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, a resolution was adopted request- 
ing the American branch of the Inter- 
national Law Association to call upon 
the governing body of the association to 
arrange for further consideration of the 
Stockholm draft at a special interna- 
tional conference and requesting the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to instruct its delegates to the 
Brussels conference in June to oppose 
any indorsement of the Stockholm draft 
by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. Harrington Putnam, chairman 
of the American committee, also was in- 
structed to join with others in taking 
steps to bring the action of the confer- 
ence before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


Underwriters and Adjusters Divided 


The position of the committee in op- 
position to the Stockholm draft was 
strongly advocated by Ira A. Campbell 
and W. H. La Boyteaux. Louis F. 
Burke, of the marine department of the 
Home Insurance Company of New York, 
and J. Floyd Johnston, of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters, who 
appeared in behalf of the New York 
Board of Underwriters, explained that 
while they did not consider the 1924 
rules as meeting all requirements of 
American practice, they thought it ad- 
visable that they should be adopted un- 
til better rules were made. They did not 
oppose the Hand resolution, however. 
Bryan K. Ogden, of the Shipping Board, 
presided at the conference in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Arthur K. Kuhn, the chair- 
man. 

The report of the American Commit- 
tee states that while American interests 
are in sympathy with the general plan 
of the framers of the new rules to de- 
clare the principles of general average 
and thus bring about greater uniformity 
in all maritime countries, the general 
feeling in this country is that the let- 
tered rules A to G of the new code are 
not satisfactory for this purpose and that 
it is doubtful whether any formulation 
will cover the subject so completely as 
to justify the omission of old Rule 
XVIII or some similar provision. The 
general opinion in this country, it was 
further stated, is that any formal state- 
ment of principle to be adopted must 
be supported and supplemented by the 
general body .of law and custom under- 
lying the entire subjecf of general 
average. 

Rule A, it was added, does not clearly 
indicate whether it is limited to the the- 
cry of physical safety or is broad 
enough to include the theory of common 
Lenefit. Rule D, the report states, is 
practically identical with the 1903 rule, 
which was conceded to be in conflict 








Marine Underwriting 
Still Unprofitable 


STATEMENTS 


ENGLISH SHOW 


Phoenix Assurance Chairman Tells of 
Conditions Tending to Keep 
Market Unsettled 





Marine insurance is still yielding the 
slimmest of profits for British as well as 
American underwriters accroding to the 
annual reports which are now appearing. 
Sir Gerald H. Ryan, chairman of the 
board of the Phoenix Assurance, at the 
recent annual meeting of that company, 
— this to say on marine underwriting re- 
suits: 

“Premiums of £1,040,529 compare with 
£1,257,277 in 1923 and £1,438,838 in 1922. 
Not only has business been harder to get, 
but much that’has been offered to us has 
had to be declined on the ground of inad- 
equacy of rates. The total claims paid in 
respect of current and past years amounted 
to £1,279,035, as against £1,514,658 last 
vear. The process of continuing to pay 
claims arising from the much larger volume 
of business of past years is still a marked 
feature of this account, but we think we 
are now approaching normal conditions. 
Our settlement of claims on the 1924 ac- 








with American law as laid down in the 
Harter Act. The use of the Jason clause 
to meet the terms of this act, it was 
pointed out, has been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, and need 
for the use of this clause in addition to 
Rule D was apparently recognized at 
Stockholm. 
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59-61 Maiden Lane, New York 


The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
Maryland Casualty Company 





Phone: John 1363 

















count totaled £381,855, or 37 per cent. a 
higher ratio than we should have liked 
to see. We are not carrying any profit 
from this account, reserving all balances 
for future needs; but we have no doubt 
that the marine fund, amounting to £995,- 
339, is fully adequate for all our obliga- 
tions. The account is presented this year 
in such a form as to show the balances 
and claims of the preceding or second year, 
and of previous years, with a separate 
statement of the premiums and claims of 
the current year. By this means we hope 
to make it easy for students of our ac- 
counts to perceive how our business is 
proceeding in the several periods. It will, 
no doubt, be a considerable disappointment 
to our shareholders to find that this ac- 
count, which provided the handsome profit 
of £140,000 last year, yields nothing at 
all towards their dividend in 1924, and 
some remarks on this decline of prosperity 
may be reasonably looked for. By general 
consent, last year and the preceding one 
have been a searching ordeal for under- 
writers. 

“Slackened trade and a great depression 
in the shipping industry have naturally 
curtailed the volume of business coming 
upon the marine insurance market, and 
yet, not only has the number of compe- 
titors for the business not diminished, but 





Reorganization of German Companies 


From the April, 1925, number of “The Marine Underwriter” are extracted the 
following particulars about the Goldmark balance sheets of some of the older and 
more prominent German insurance and reinsurance companies: 


Name of Companies. 


Agrippina, Cologne: 2. .i:...60.0054. 1844 
PIII SOF osc v's ac eeeeeks oe bee ae 1901 
oe OR er ee ee PPT 1897 
New Fifth Assurance ............. 1843 
Pilsans. Beilin: S55 5 aes 1889 
iOS; FIBER 5 6 o55 bo on koi Sashes 1885 
Munich Re., Munich .............. 1880 
Providentia, Frankfort ............ 1856 
Wilhelma, Magdeburg ............. 1872 
Ass. Union of 1865, Hamburg ...... .... 
Badische Ass., Mannheim ......... 1840 
Bavarian Ins. Bank, Munich ....... 1838 
Berlin-Hamberg, Berlin ........... 1841 
Cobdene-Fiambare ) 6 oes ou ost 1918 
Paneeatic G6 1B 5 ae Seek esas 
PUR NOTIN. oo Fo Dna e aces eee 1857 
North-West German .............. 1895 
COLD COMGGRE 55 edsielse cawe 1839 
Dusseldorf General, Dusseldorf .... 1845 
Prankturter, Genetal \ 0556605. i capes 1865 
Hatumonia, Panurge |... 3.550 k 1875 
PEGNCONA: DORUR. 566 dei ck cs Se ook 1886 
German Insurance, Bremen’........ 1870 ~ 
German Lloyd, Berlin ............. 1870 
BARRA, TAREE © oa do 3s pns oss aceon 1891 
Col6gne Re., Cologne .............. 1846 
Magdeburg Fire, Magdeburg ...... 1844 
Mannheimer, Mannheim .......... 1879 
whercur: Seem: soos es vs oes se oka 1882 
Neptunus, Hamburg ............... 1843 
Oberrheinische, Mannheim ........ 1886 
Ocean ambit O50 cee eas 1905 
Oldenburger, Oldenburg ........... 1857 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Lloyd ..... 1870 
WOME a ino ai oa Sea es Cas 1918 
SEDORTERS 6 hat rsx oud was ne oa aS eae 1895 
Silesian Fire, Breslau .............. 1848 
Southgerman Re, Munich .......... 1892 
RIGOR, SMUG oo ie on cee Sis VoRS 1857 
Vaterlandische & Rhenania ........ 1822 
Victoria Fire, Berlin ............... 1904 
Wurttembergische Transport ...... 1837 


Share Capital Gold 
formerlyin  ingoldmarks Capital 
Organized paper marks Jan., 1925 paid in 
6,000,000 6,000,000 25% 
15,000,000 3,000,000 100% 
12,000,000 1,440,000 100% 
937,000 10,000 100% 
100,000,000 30,000,000 25% 
5,000,000 3,000,000 25% 
120,750,000 12,007,500 100% 
17,142,857 4,000,000 25% 
3,000,000 1,000,000 100% 
20,000,000 4,000,000 25% 
6,000,000 1,800,000 25% 
,000, 8,000,000 25% 
6,000,000 1,000,000 25% 
20,000,000 1,000,000 100% 
30,000,000 1,000,000 100% 
100,000,000 2,000,000 100% 
12,000,000 1,000,000 100% 
77,000,000 7,706,000 25% 
116,000,000 1,000,000 50% 
250,000,000 20,000,000 25% 
2,100,000 2,400,000 100% 
30,000,000 2,506,000 100% 
4,000,000 2,000,000 25% 
20,000,000 5,000,000 25% 
16,000,000 3,000,000 25% 
9,000,000 9,000,000 20% 
60,000,000 5,000,000 100% 
40,000,000 8,000,000 25% 
3,000,000 300,000 25% 
8,000,000 1,000,000 25% 
10,000,000 3,000,000 50% 
5,000,000 400,000 25% 
40,000,000 , 1,000,000 100% 
5,001,000 2,000,000 10% 
6,000,000 100,000 100% 
20,000,000 1,000,000 100% 
50,000,000 1,200,000 100% 
24,000,000 2,400,000 100% 
7,200,000 1,200,000 25% 
100,000,000 6,000,000 100% 
18,000,000 3,000,000 100% 
5,000,000 2,000,000 25% 








a fierce competition has arisen for the 
smaller supply of risks. Hence rates haye 
been forced down, often to an astonish- 
ingly low level, and the shrewder experts 
who cannot countenance such unsound prac- 
tices are apprehensive of the position gen- 
erally. The community never stands to 
gain in the long run by cut-throat com. 
petition; a sound foundation for all busi- 
ness gives the public its best safeguard 
and the best value for its money. The re. 
ports of other marine companies besides 
our own show that marine insurance jg 
not a paying venture at the present time. 
If the present unsatisfactory results are 
not checked the time may come when the 
stronger offices will be forced to take 
counsel together, and, by concerted action 
seek to remove the more glaring evils and 
restore a reasonable degree of success to 
this unprofitable department of our busi- 
ness.” 


London Assurance Statement 


“When we turn to consider the marine 
account, we come to that branch of our 
business in which competition seems to 
be the most severe. Our organization is 
so widespread that, fortunately, we have 
been able to secure a profit, but I will not 
attempt to disguise from you my opinion 
that marine insurance taken as a whole, is 
not now on a profit-bearing basis. To my 
mind this is a very serious matter, and I 
am therefore very glad to know that the 
whole position has been receiving the care- 
ful consideration of marine underwriters 
generally. I. am informed that the hull 
-business, in particular, has been ruined by 
the cutting of rates, and, as it seems un- 
likely that any profit can be earned in 
these circumstances, our underwriters have 
largely curtailed their acceptances on hulls. 
You will notice that we have added £100,- 
000 to the marine fund, bringing it up to 
£1,000,000, as, while the present crisis con- 
tinues, it is essential to maintain a position 
of considerable strength in the account. 
The transfer to profit and loss account is 
£64,078. 





NEW BAILEE CLAUSE 





London Underwriters Put Liability on 
Carriers When They Are Responsi- 
ble; For American Use 


The following clause has been issued by 
the Institute of London Underwriters 
for use in connection with goods insured 
on American and Canadian voyages. It 
is to be known as the “Institute Bailee 
Clause” :— 

“Warranted free from liability for loss 
of or damage to merchandise whilst m 
the custody or care of any carrier oF 
other bailee, who may be liable for such 
loss or damage thereto, but only to the 
extent of such bailee’s liability. | 

“Warranted free from any claim in re- 
spect of merchandise shipped under the 
bill of lading or contract of carriage 
stipulating that the carrier or other bailee 
shall have the benefit of any insurance 
on such merchandise; but this warranty 
shall apply only to claims for which the 
carrier or other bailee is liable under the 
bill of lading or contract of carriage. 

This clause is of exceptional interest 
because it is the first clause to be issued 
by the “Technical and Clauses Commit- 
tee,” which was formed at the beginning 
of the year. A similar clause has been 


used for some time by some of the Lon- 
don companies, although not in the form 
which is now adopted. ~ 
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Newspaper Insurance 
Little Understood 


FEDERAL - TRIBUNE RESULTS 


Company Wrote 500,000 Policies in Two 
Months; E. C. Budlong Explains 
Advantages of Idea 





Perhaps no plan of insurance is less 
mderstood by insurance men _ generally 
than that of placing travel accident policies 
through newspaper service. A striking il- 
jystration of what can be accomplished 
through newspaper insurance is that of 
the sale of half a million policies in the 
Federal Life of Chicago to 500,000 readers 
of the Chicago Tribune in two months 
time. 

E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the 
Federal Life, when asked for an explana- 
tin of the growth and need for news- 
paper insurance told The Eastern Under- 
writer that limited health and accident 
policies, so called, have caused more or 
less criticism in the past because some 
such accident policies have been adver- 
tied by some companies as accident in- 
surance without emphasizing the coverage 
as being restricted to accidents of travel 
and because the health portion of the 
policies covered only a list of diseases 
common in tropical countries—in fact, most 
of the criticism has been in connection 
with limited health policies. “There can 
be no criticism of travel insurance as 
such.” He added, “Transportation hazards 
are certainly legitimate reasons for special 
insurance, and practically all modern ac- 
cident policies pay double indemnity for 
travel accidents. Some. policies even pay 
triple and quadruple death indemnities at 
very low premiums.” 


Millions Uninsured 


Mr. Budlong then asked whether there 
is any reason why such indemnity should 
not be offered without requiring the person 
insured to purchase regular accident in- 
surance at rates based on occupation? 


He called attention to the tendency of 
insurance men of considering accident in- 
surance only from the standpoint of the 
business or professional man, and forget- 
ting that millions of citizens are engaged 
in hazardous occupations, in which the 
cost of regular accident insurance is very 
high, also forgetful that most men in 
dangerous occupations are protected while 
at work by compensation insurance, which 
does not cover them when off duty, six- 
teen hours of the twenty-four hour day 
during which they are exposed to all kinds 
of non-occupational hazards. 


Then too, there are women and chil- 
dren over ten years of age, he pointéd out, 
who are exposed daily to transportation 
and pedestrian hazards, but who are not 
cligible for regular accident insurance— 
principally on the theory that their time 
has no money value to justify the issuance 
of regular policies. 

When half a million people he asks take 
the trouble to fill out a newspaper coupon 
application and remit for travel insurance 
without the solicitations of an agent, there 
must be some justification in assuming that 
these people really desire to be protected 
against the transportation hazards in big 
cities and elsewhere, including the risk of 
riding in private automobiles or being hit 
by such, and if they want this form of 
Protection, why should it not be furnished 
them at low cost through the medium of 
Newspaper insurance? 

He further stated that it would not be 
Profitable to agents personally to solicit 
this newspaper insurance on a cold can- 
vass, nor would it be possible or profitable 
or an insurance company to advertise in 
the usual manner for business of this 
character, but that the combination of 
advertising and insurance produces results 
for both the newspaper and the insurance 
company, and the purchasers of such 


policies almost invariably become con- 
verted thereby and purchase additional in- 
surance in some company. 


“Insurance companies granting such 
policies,’ he said, “have proven by ex- 
perience that the masses are not insured, 
and in many, many cases the money paid 
for claims under such policies is the only 
insurance carried.” To prove this state- 
ment he cited a recent street car accident 
in Chicago, where twelve people were 
killed and it was found that only one car- 
ried accident insurance and that one policy 
was a $7,500 travel form. 


Travel Policies Worth While 


“Admitting that it would be desirable 
for every man, woman and child to carry 
accident insurance,” he said, “the fact re- 
mains that only a small percentage of the 
insurable risks are carrying it and if they 
did carry it, surely they would be wise to 
have a policy paying double for trans- 
portation accidents, regardless of the high 
cost of occupational insurance, but in the 
absence of either, would not a travel policy 
covering merely the transportation hazard 
be entirely worth while?” 

He then explained that due to the fact 
that payments of double indemnity under 
regular accident policies are comparative- 
ly infrequent, there is a natural tendency 
to consider such coverage as a mere frill. 

In regard to losses he maintained that 
even though some critics, more or less 
recklessly, have guessed that the losses 
under such policies will not amount to 
much, experience indicates a material loss 
ratio and a very very valuable service 
under Tribune-Federal policies. 

As to the results of such a plan he 
states that the distribution at a low acqui- 
sition and administrative cost of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars by the Federal 
Life on Tribune and other newspaper 
policies cannot fail to do a great deal of 
good, and incidentally, the advertising of 
such payments cannot but result in the 
increased sale of full coverage insurance, 
as evidenced by the fact that the sale of 
regular full coverage accident and health 
and life policies by the Federal have in- 
creased heavily since the inauguration of 
this newspaper campaign. 

“Advertising that is good for one com- 
pany benefits all legitimate companies,” he 
said, “but for the advertising of shaving 
cream, tooth paste, and the demonstration 
of same by samples at cost of packing and 
postage, most of use would still be using 
a cake of soap and a cup, and shaking 
tooth powder from a bottle.” 





CHIROPRACTIC CASE 





Wisconsin Supreme Court Rules That 
Chiropractor Is Not a “Legally 
Qualified Physician” 


The Supreme Court at Madison, Wis., 
in the case of Jake L. Isaacson v. the 
Wisconsin Casualty Association, has 
ruled that a chiropractor is not a legal- 
ly qualified physician. The action was 
for sick benefit under an insurance pol- 
1cy. 

The plaintiff, while sick, submitted 
to treatment by a chiropractor for a 
portion of the time. The policy of in- 
surance provided that he could make 
claim only for the time he was treated 
at least once a week by a “legally qual- 
ified physician.” The lower court held 
that the chiropractor came within the 
provision of the policy and the insur- 
ance company appealed. 

“We, therefore, reach the conclusion 
that the trial court erred in holding that 
a chiropractor was a ‘legally qualified 
physician’ within the meaning of the 
policy,” declared Justice Vinje. “The 
judgment will be modified by deduct- 
ing the amount of $60 allowed the 
plaintiff for disability while not house- 
confined because he was not during 
that time treated by a ‘legally qualified 
physician.’ As so modified the judgment 
is affirmed.” 
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Banks, Press, Insurance, 
Join in New Project 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY COVER 





Insurance Policy and Bank Account 
Offered by Newspapers on Pay- 
ment of $2 





Newspaper publishers are going in 
strong for furnishing insurance to their 
readers and a brand new idea is one the 
Commercial Casualty has made in a deal 
with the papers, including the Buffalo 
“Courier,” ands which has many novel 
features. In brief, it is the tie-up of 
the newspaper, a savings bank and an 
insurance company. The plan increases 
the newspaper circulation, adds to the 
number of savings bank depositors, and 
the insurance company furnishes the 
insurance policy. 

The Buffalo “Courier” in its issue of 
May 15 devotes considerable space to 
the plan, including a description of the 
policy. 

In brief, the “Courier” has organized 
the Courier Safeguard Club, and. by the 
payment of $2 any reader of the paper 
can start a bank account with the Com- 
munity South Side National Bank of 
that city and also obtain a Commercial 
Casualty $5,000 travel-accident policy. It 
develops in the advertising that the 
Commercial Casualty calls the policy 
“The Bank-Travel-Accident Policy,” and 
evidently arrangements have been made 
with other newspapers and other banks 
in various cities. 


Many Publicity Features 


The policy is good for one year and 
there are a number of publicity features 
which the newspaper uses. For instance, 
the Buffalo “Courier” is offering a prize 
of $50 for the best suggestion for the 
prevention of accidents made by any 
reader of the paper. There are other 
cash prizes. It was arranged with the 
Mayor of the city to present a gold 
medal annually for the greatest act of 
heroism in averting loss of life through 
accidents. Bronze medals are also given 
to school children for praiseworthy 
services in preventing accidents, while 
even the Boy Scouts are lined up on the 
proposition. The benefits are $5,000 for 
loss of life, or for loss of one arm and 
one leg, or one eye and one leg; $2,500 
for loss of both eyes, both hands, both 
feet, speech and hearing, or one hand 
and one foot; $750 for loss of one hand, 
one foot or one eye. Other violent 
deaths are covered as follows: 

Ist. While passenger in a Railroad car, 


Elevated. Subway or Inter-urban Railroad car, 
Street ‘car or Steamboat, which is wrecked. 


ONE-TENTH of amount stated above, for 
such injuries, if sustained, as follows: 


2nd. While passenger on passenger elevator. 

3rd. While riding in horse-drawn conveyance. 

4th. By burning or collapse outer walls Hotel, 
Office Building, Theatre, School, Lodge Room, 
Club House, Store, or Barn. 

5th. Collision while riding bicycle. 

6th. Collision while riding motorcycle. 


7th. Collision with moving conveyance while 
riding im private auto, 
8th. Kicked by horse or gored by bull or cow, 
%h. While walking public highway—hit by 
moving vehicle. 
10th. Physician, Surgeon, Dentist, Undertaker, 
Nurse, poisoned by autopsy or operation. 


ith. Explosion stationary, locomotive, 
rine, or portable boiler. 


12th. Robbed by burglar, 
robber. 


13th. Struck by lightning, cyclone, or tornado. 
14th. Drowning while bathing. 


There is a $10 a week indemnity for 
a limited injury, also provisions for a 
certain $25 weekly benefit. You can be 
covered if you are from sixteen to 
seventy. 


ma- 


highwayman, or 





TO CELEBRATE OPENING 


Independence Indemnity Will Hold 
Agents’ Conference On Dedication 
of New Building on June 11 
The Independence Indemnity expects 
to formally open its new building in 
Philadelphia during the week beginning 
June 8 and will celebrate the event by 
holding an agents’ conference during 

that week. 

To the conference will be invited the 
leading general agents from all parts of 
the country and the experience, plans 
and methods of meeting various prob- 
lems that arise in their territories will 
be exchanged. 

Visiting agents are asked to arrive in 
Philadelphia on Monday when there will 
be informal opportunities of renewing 
friendships. On Tuesday the conference 
will corvene. Following the conferegce 
on Wednesday a dinner will be held. On 
Thursday the ceremony of officially 
opening and dedicating the building will 
take place. 


HARRIMAN GOLD MEDAL 

The E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals 
for the best record in accident preven- 
tion among American Railroads will be 
awarded this year for the first time 
since 1916. The Harriman Gold Medal 
will be given to the railroad which has 
the best record for accident prevention 
and health promotion throughout the 
system as a whole. A replica in silver 
will be awarded to the division of the 
road which has the best individual 
safety record; and a replica in bronze 
will be presented to the employe who, 
in the judgment of the road, has been 
most conspicuous in furthering accident 
prevention. The award will be based on 
the accident experience of railroads dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1924. 





LONDON & LANCASHIRE MOVES 

The London & Lancashire Insurance Co., 
Ltd., and the London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity of America have moved to temporary 
offices at 46 Cedar Street. 





The agency club of the Hudson Casual- 
ty, of Jersey City, will hold a dinner on 
oan 23 at the Masonic Club in Jersey 

ity. 
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Commercial Casualty 
Writes Many Printers 


UNDER GROUP BENEFIT PLAN 





Issuing Insurance to Newspaper Work- 
ers in $10. Units for Twenty-five 
Cents a Week 





The Commercial Casualty, through its 
Printers’ Relief Benefit Plan, is now 
writing a large number of prominent 
newspaper and job shop chapels in the 
principal eastern cities and in various 
cities of the west. The Commercial 
Casualty has written some chapels in 
Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee. 

Among the newspaper and job shop 
chapels in the principal eastern cities 
are those of the following papers: New 
York American, New York Journal, New 
York World, New York Herald-Tribune, 
New York Telegram-Mail, New York 
Sun, Wall Street Journal, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brooklyn Times, New York Com- 
mercial, Standard Union, Evening Post 
Job Print, C. J. O’Brien, Pictorial Re- 
view, Albany Times Union, Jersey City 
Journal, Newark ‘Star-Eagle, Newark 
News, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Syra- 
cuse Herald, Syracuse Journal, Syracuse 
Telegram, Boston Transcript, and. Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Under the Printers’ Relief Benefit 
Plan of the Commercial, which is under 
the direct charge of Victor H. Beinfield, 
United States manager of the printers’ 
group disability department, the company 
enables the members of the various 
cnapels to establish a permanent ar- 
rangement through which accident and 
wealth protecticn is available to mem- 
bers. Policies are written on groups. 

The insurance is issued in units of $10 
weekly benefits at a cost of 25 cents 
weekly for each unit. A worker is not 
aliowed to have as his unit an amount in 
excess of 80% of his wages. 

A worker meeting with an occupa- 
tionai or non-occupational accident is 
allowed the full weekly benefits, payable 
for fifty-two weeks whether confined to 
ris house or not. If the accident occurs 
on the job the benefits will be paid in 
addition to workmen’s compensation 
benefits. Benefits are payable after the 
first week. The policy pays $1,000 in 
case of death. : 

A member meeting with illness is al- 
lowed the full weekly benefits tor 
twenty-six continuous weeks, payable 
after the first week. The policy is writ- 
ten for those between the ages of sev- 
enteen and fifty-five. Those workers 
between the ages of fifty-five and sixty- 
five are only allowed one unit of insur- 
ance. Medical examinations are not re- 
quired and the sick benefit does not be- 
come effective until thirty days after the 
issuance of any policy. 





D. R. HOLMES MAKES CHANGE 

D. R. Holmes, manager of the cas- 
ualty department of Jones & Whitlock, 
has resigned to become manager of the 
casualty department of Newman & 
MacBain, Inc. Mr. Holmes has been 
with Jones & Whitlock for about two 
years, prior to which time he was with 
the Ocean Accident and the Zurich. 





JOINS ZURICH 


Thomas W. Broughton, secretary of the 
compensation insurance board of Wiscon- 
sin has resigned to join the staff of the 
Zurich. Mr. Broughton has been with the 
compensation insurance board for several 
years. 





The annual statement of the United 
States Branch of the Employers Liabil- 
ity Assurance of London for 1924 shows 
total assets of $29,970,813, a reserve for 
losses and claims of $11,916,626, and for 
unearned premiums of $7,783,242. After 
providing for other liabilities and setting 
up a voluntary reserve of $500,000 for 
catastrophe, the corporation shows a net 
surplus in this country of $8,288,832. 





Contributing to Success 


N any given town you will find one or 
two insurance agencies which stand 
head and shoulders above the rest. Why? 
Simply because they give their clients real 
insurance service. 


It is obvious that these agents couldn’t 
give their clients good service unless the 


companies they represent do the same for 
them. 


With that fact continually in mind, the 
F & D’s Home Office staff and the mem- 
bers of its Branch Offices and General 
Agencies have established a standard of 
service which is an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to the continued and increas- 
ing success of the Company’s representa- 
tives everywhere. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
Burglary Insurance 
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» Mutual Indemnity. 


annual report of A. R. 


- Schedule “Z” returns and the last year 
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N. J. Compensation 
Bureau Holds Meeting 





A. R. LAWRENCE'S REPORT 
Chairman of Bureau Discusses Rat 
Level Increase of 9%, Legislation ; 


and Mounting Cancellations 





_ The Compensation Ratin 

tion Bureau of New Jersey now hae? : 
six members, The two companies admits 
during the past year are the Interbor 
Mutual Indemnity and the Hudson Ca 7. 
ty. Among companies having resigned te 
reason of withdrawal from wri d 


. . ti 
pensation in New Jersey is the Exchasg 


These facts were brought out in the 


Lawrer i 
man of the Bureau, submitted “ar” . 
Bureau’s annual meeting this week Ih 
dealing with the 1925 legislation Mr. he : 
rence calls attention to the fact that the 
Legislature during 1925 has made further 
contribution to the workmen’s conipenin 
tion procedure and benefit schedule incl. 
ing one act already in force which permits 
the award of fees to expert medical vit 
nesses in behalf of the injured, and another 
which operates from January 1, 1926 
ducing the non-compensatable waitin 
period from ten days to seven days By 
reason of its speculative nature no het 
has been made to evaluate the first item 
in its relation to the cost of benefit, The 
second act is estimated to impose an in. 
crease of approximately 2% on the ayer. 
age which will doubtless be reflected in 
the rate level or rating procedure at the 
proper time. 


Discusses Increased Rate Level 


In discussing the 9% increase in 
level and the method of arriving at the 
level Mr. Lawrence states that the method 
followed is substantially the same as the 
Previous year and is one which appears to 
find quite general acceptance as a means 
of keying the rate level approximately to 
the current trend of events, but con- 
trolled by a sufficient period of years to 
obviate the violent fluctuations which might 
otherwise result. For the determination 
of classification relatively New Jersey ex- 
perience (supplemented by national ex- 
perience on the minor classifications) was 
combined for the five policy years of 1918 
to 1922 inclusive. The level, however, is 
the single product of 1921, 1922 and 1923 
policy years, the first two taken from 


from the current Schedule “W” loss ratio 
exhibit. For each of these years the 
premiums have been adjusted to the level 
of the manual rates in force and with 
losses corresponding to the present estimate 
of law benefit, including medical at the 
level disclosed by the latest Schedule “Z’ 
report. On this basis the three years pres- 
ent the following indications: 
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Total. .s6 scx 032,638 $13,930,432 48 
Permissible Loss Ratio for New Jersey 59.3% 

The number of policy declarations re- 
ceived by the Bureau last year incr 
by 6,700, while cancellations increased by 
2,381, and the total number of cancella- 
tion, 19,512, is in the extremely high pro- 
portion of 23.4%: of the declarations filed. 
It is a matter of extreme regret states Mr. 
Lawrence, that instead of an improvement 
in this situation the ratio for the past 
year is 1.1% higher than for the year 
preceding. As it now stands very nearly 
one out of every four original filings 1 
either marked off the books of the com- 
pany or subsequently returned before nor- 
mal expiration. So far as we are able t0 
generalize from the limited informatio 
we have, it seems that policies “return 
not wanted” constitute by far the prepom 
derancé of this wastage. 
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Dr. Sullivan’s Indignation 

Insurance newspapers have waxed in- 
dignant about a great many things 
which have met their displeasure in the 
conduct of the insurance business, but 
“The Spectator” went the limit last 
week in the course of a column editorial 
criticizing the growing tendency in life 
insurance at the present time of record 
breaking by agents in number of appli- 
cations written when that estimable 
newspaper commented severely upon 
the fact that Ray L. Korndorfer, a 
Bronx agent who turned in hundreds of 
applications in the course of one 
month’s work, confessed in an interview 
with THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER that he 
had done some of his business on Sun- 


ay. 

This may be a public declaration of 
the attitude of “The Spectator” that 
they have joined forces with the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, and possibly be followed 
by editorials denouncing baseball play- 
ing and movie going on the Sabbath. 
It is not known whether any of the 
editors of “The Spectator” play tennis 
on the Holy Day although we under- 
stand that Assistant Editor W. Eugene 
Roesch has gone grduse shooting at 
Tuxedo when other people have been in 
church. To the consistence of Mr. 
Roesch, however, it can be stated that 
the editorial in question was not written 
by him, but by Ernest V. Sullivan 
whose only vice is smoking cigarettes. 

I am informed by the life insurance 
staff of Tur EAsTterN UNDERWRITER that 
they have not had time to make an in- 
vestigation to learn whether there are 
other insurance agents guilty of the 
crime of working on Sunday, but there 
is a report that the late Harry Rosen, 
champion of all life insurance produc- 
tion champions, once wrote thirty ap- 
lications for the New York Life, start- 
ing at 11 o’clock on a Saturday night. 

It is not unlikely that he continued 
his rounds after the midnight hour, 
thus falling under the Sunday ban, as 
it would have been extremely difficult 
for him to have written the thirty appli- 
cations inside of an hour’s time limit. 

Editor Sullivan also comments on one 
incident in Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER’S 
story which was that while Mr. Korn- 
dorfer was rushing around the city he 
nearly was arrested by a traffic officer; 
and yet not only succeeded in talking 
himself out of arrest but in talking the 
cop into buying a policy. Mr. Sullivan 
admits that this was an achievement in 
Salesmanship, “but not a matter for 
ptblic approval.” He evidently does 
fot operate an automobile or he would 
know that there is tremendous public 
approval for anyone who can out-talk 
a New York traffic cop. 

Another point made by Mr. Sullivan 
is his statement that he could not re- 

tain from venturing the opinion that 
Mr. Korndorfer has not been so sensi- 
tive to public opinion toward the great 
institution of life insurance as he might 
have been. My one guess is that any 
instirance agent who can convince 700 
people in thirty days, including Sun- 






































days, that they should own an insurance 
policy is a pretty good judge of public 
opinion, or at least if his prospects had 
a decided opinion against life insurance 
before he talked to them, they had a 
decided opinion in favor of it before 
he had finished. Of 560 applications 
given to one company more than 500 
have now been paid for. 

The most serious statement in Mr. 
Sullivan’s editorial is that he doubts 
whether business written in this 
way sticks. Undoubtedly, the general 
agents who get such business feel that 
it will stick or they would frown upon 
such campaigns. Possibly the general 
agents are just as acute insurance men 
as the Reverend Mr. Sullivan is a news- 
paper man. 

As a final wallop, Dr. Sullivan says: 
“Very little of this business could be 
properly sold.” He overlooks the fact 
that Mr. Korndorfer, a very experienced 
insurance agent, although young, may 
make a second trip to see any prospects 
who decide to lapse their insurance and 
possibly will have the ability to make 
them change their minds. Among the 
policies written by Mr. Korndorfer was 
one of $250,000 sold to the head of a 
bank. As bankers have their eye teeth 
cut early and do not heedlessly sign 
their names on dotted lines or any other 
lines, I herewith agree to wager a 
Dobbs hat with Mr. Sullivan that the 
$250,000 policy will be in force five 
years from today. But, I presume Dr. 
Sullivan is also against betting. 

* & * 
Getting Ready For Briarcliff 

The attitude of many of the insurance 
publishers toward the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at the present time 
is to gaze with eyes askance and to 
stand with arms akimbo. I have been: 
asked the question: “Do you think the 
publishers will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference?” 

Sure I do. Their attitude will be that 
reflected in the famous retort of a 

peppy insurance publisher who, when 
asked to attend a dinner of this Con- 
ference, declined, saying: “I am sorry 
I cannot attend your dinner as I should 
like to look at the menagerie.” 

The Conference is growing like a 
house afire and recently took in a col- 
lection of New England life insurance 
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advertising publicity directors and com- 
pany editors. It has graduated into the 
orthodox convention class, which means 
that an annual meeting will be held at 
a fashionable resort and on the second 
day the golf-trousered speakers will pre- 
tend not to see empty rows of chairs 
in the back but will keep one eye on 
the manuscript and the other on the 
front rows where the audience, ap- 
parently engrossed in the speaker, is 
registering inward complaints about the 
golf handicaps; in other words, a real 
sure enough summer convention, just 
like all the other associations hold. 

The insurance trade papers will be 
represented on the program by 
Hitchcock, of Louisville, who will, no 
doubt, have something interesting to say 
as he is undoubtedly giving the matter 
considerable thought, and his speech will 
be constructive. I do not know whether 
he will make reference or not to auto- 
mobile numbers and other special edi- 
tions in the insurance business which 
come out with but a few pages of ad- 
vertising from those insurance com- 
panies who appreciate the enterprise of 
publishers in making. extra efforts to 
furnish specialized material to readers. 
If he does he might call attention, merely 
as a matter of interest, and not as a 
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matter of comparison, to some recent 
advertising in the motion picture trade 
papers where the big picture companies 
have been running advertising inserts 
announcing their plans for the next 
twelve months. For instance, William 
Fox ran an insert of 72 pages of ad- 
vertising in a recent issue of the “Mo- 
tion Picture News.” Famous Players 
beat that by a wide margin as they ran 
an insert of 112 pages in both the “Mo- 
tion Picture News” and the “Exhibitor’s 
Herald.” 

It might interest the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference to know that it 
cost the Famous Players $30,000 for the 
plates alone in one edition; $18,000 for 
the art work; $40,000 for the printing, 
and many thousands of dollars for run- 
ning the ad. 

There are several <advertising mana- 
gers in the insurance business who oc- 
casionally print a two-page ad in one 
edition. 

After the publication of this item I 
expect to see an exodus of men from 
insurance journalism into the motion 
picture journalistic field. 


* * * 


A Characteristic Letter Written in the 
Shadow of Death 





Joseph W. Bristor, secretary to R. 
Howard Bland, and before that secre- 
tary to his father, has in his possession 
the last letter written by John R. Bland, 
which is reproduced herewith as being 
exceptionally characteristic. Mr. Bristor 
had written to his chief expressing 
sympathy in his illness, and the day 
before Mr. Bland died he answered in 
ink: 

“No word could be added or finer 
statement expressed than that contained 
in your wonderful letter received this 
morning. It is truly a consolation, to 
have my friends say of me ‘He fought 
a good fight.’ 

Very fondly and sincerely, John R. 
Bland.” 
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Contractor’s Censure 
Unjust, Says Miller 

SURETIES HAVE COOPERATED 

President of Fidelity and Deposit 


Addresses Annual Convention of In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania 








The criticism of the contractors who 
have been finding fault with the surety 
companies for bonding irresponsible bid- 
ders and blaming the surety companies 
for the demoralized conditions in the 
contracting business is unjust according 
to Charles R. Miller, president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit in speaking before 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania on “The Principles of Suretyship” 
Monday evening. 

Pointing out the advantages to a con- 
tractor through the bonds as now fur- 
nished by the surety companies, Mr. 
Miller stated in part: 

“You know that on a private con- 
tract those who supply labor and ma- 
terial in the performance of the contract 
have a right to file a mechanic’s lien. 
No such lien exists with reference to 
public work, and this led many years 
ago, and after the advent of surety com- 
panies, to the passage of legislation re- 
quiring contractors on public work to 
give bonds for the payment of labor and 
material used in the contract. There 
can be no objection to this because if 
it was just that a furnisher of material 
should have a right to protection 
through mechanics’ liens on private con- 
tracts it would be equally just for him 
to have somewhat similar protection on 
public work. The injustice, however, 
so far as the surety Company is con- 
cerned lies in the fact that the rights 
given to material men against the surety 
on private work are much greater than 
those given to furnishers of material on 
private contracts. 

“The increased advantages to these 
furnishers on public work suggested to 
builders’ supply organizations through- 
cut the country the wisdom of incor- 


porating into the bonds given for private 
work a covenant to pay labor and ma- 
terial. This was done some years ago 
and had the support of the architects 
throughout country. Today, therefore, 
those who furnish material on private 
contracts have not only the right of 
mechanics’ liens but the right to look to 
the surety for payment of their bills and 
under practically no restrictions, where- 
as, in most of the statutes regulating 
the liability of surety on public works 
there are provisions regulating the ex- 
ercise of the right of action by material 
mien which are of some advantage to 
surety companies. 


Fiduciary Bond Pitfalls 


“The average insurance agent who 
has not had extensive surety experience 
does not understand some of the rules 
of surety companies, especially on fidu- 
ciary bonds, and by these bonds I mean 
bonds of executors, administrators, 
guardians, etc. There are several pit- 
talls to be avoided in. the execution of 
these bonds. It frequently happens that 
an agent will submit an application for 
an administration bond and does not 
understand why the company hesitates 
and eventually refuses to issue the bond. 

“The application discloses that the ad- 
ministrator has been acting as such for 
several years and has been required to 
give a new bond either by reason of the 
insolvency of his old sureties or because 
the latter have asked to be released. 
This is a danger signal, and no con- 
servative surety company would execute 
a bond under such circumstances until 
a reasonable investigation has been 
made and the company thoroughly satis- 
fied that there has been no default; or, 
in other words, that the administration 
has been properly conducted. The surety 
on the new bond would pick up a short- 
age which was already in existence. 

“Suppose, furthermore, this application 
shows that the administrator is indebted 
to the estate. This is another sign in- 
dicating “Stop, Look and _ Listen!” 
Under the law of some states such a debt 
is considered assets in the hands of the 


administrator whether the administrator 
is solvent or not. The prevailing rule, 
however, is that such a debt must stand 
on the same basis as other debts and, 
therefore, the surety is only liable where 
it can be shown that the administrator 
was insolvent. But the burden of proof 
will be upon the surety because the pre- 
sumption is that the administrator is sol- 
vent, and even when it is proved beyond 
all question that he is insolvent at the 
time of his appointment his distributive 
share, if he is entitled to a part of the 
estate, or his commissions should be used 
towards the liquidation of that indebted- 
ness. 

“Part of the danger, however, and not 
the least part of it, grows out of the 
contingency that at the time of the ap- 
pointment the administrator may have 
been solvent but becomes insolvent dur- 
ing the course of the administration and 
before he has actually made payment to 
the estate. 

Cites Examples 

“Suppose John Jones was elected a 
tax collector of a certain county; he is 
without any financial responsibility ; the 
tax levy might amount to $500,000. It 
would be impossible for John Jones to 


-go to any bank after he had collected 


two-thirds of his taxes and borrow 
enough money to make settlement and 
pledge as security his uncollected taxes, 
yet that is substantially the liability 
which a surety company takes in signing 
a bond of that character; at least, that 
is my understanding of the situation in 
Pennsylvania. 

“Tn other words, when you sign a tax 
collector’s bond to all intents and pur- 
poses you put your name on his note 
for the entire tax levy and have as se- 
curity the taxes which he may be able 
to collect plus the delinquents and in- 
solvencies which may be allowed by the 
County Commissioners. It is well, I 
think, for the average insurance agent 
to understand the real hazard involved 
on bonds of this character and they will 
then appreciate a little more than they 
do now the extreme care with which 
these bonds are underwritten. 


Make Selling Talks at 
Bethlehem Meeting 


THE TRAVELERS MAN IN CHAIR 





United States F. & G. and Fidelj 
Deposit Representatives Also Pad & 
ticipate in Discussion 





The casualty group section of the ™ 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania ‘ 
the annual convention on Monday pr Be 
noon at Bethlehem, was a straight cut 
selling proposition with a model chair- 
man, A. Lipka, of the Travelers jn Read- 
ing. The session, which lasted for three 
hours, was entirely devoted to liability 
fidelity and surety insurance. ‘ 

Mr. Lipka featured small policies in 
his talk, and he emphasized, as did other 
speakers, the necessity of getting ad- 
vance information before seeing the as- 
sured. He suggested that in selling fia- 
bility insurance the agents should Z0 to 
fire insurance maps and on pieces of 
thin paper trace the outlines of build. 
ings so that they would have vital fac- 
tors which figure in the rate, such as 
size of buildings, amount of frontage, 
number of elevators and other essential 
information. He stressed the necessity 
of time in talking to the small assured 
who will be constantly interrupted by 
callers and telephone during the inter- 
view. “Work fast,” was his advice. 
“Advance information will save a lot of 
time in such cases. Arrive, too, witha 
clean-cut fixed proposition.” 

Going into the subject of adequate 
limits for liability insurance he told of 
some recent big awards, many of which 
he read being for over $100,000. 

He then took up the question of 
owner’s contingent and _ contractor's 
protective and explained those covers. 
This led to an interesting line of talk 
in which people on the floor told how 
owners and contractors have suffered 
from the sins of sub-contractors. 


Some of his best sales arguments were 
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directed in favor of public liability poli- 
cies On residences. He said that the 
Travelers, at a meeting in Hartford, told 
managers to pledge themselves to write 
enough of these policies in a campaign 
to make a total of $5,000,000. He agreed 
to write 500 in his district and the agents 
heat that figure by thirteen. One man 
sold 81 policies. — The speaker said that 
while the premiums on these policies 
might not be so large as some of the 
other divisions of insurance the con- 
tracts were of great value. 

H. O. Dodge, of the United States 
Ff. & G. in Harrisburg, made a plea that 
agents pay more attention to fidelity 
and surety. He made the statement that 
this business would grow by leaps and 
hounds in offices doing a general insur- 
ance business and suggested that agents 
gt in on the ground floor. For one 
thing, agents writing fidelity and surety 
ines would be meeting the most influen- 
tial men in the community—lawyers, 
bankers and public officials. Depository 
bonds are a most desirable line to so- 
lit also. He, too, suggested that agents 
arm themselves with as much advance 
information as they could gather. 

At one point of his talk he asked the 
agents why they did not push the fidel- 
ity and surety business harder. Some 
of the replies follow: 

“It is too difficult to comprehend and 
we don’t understand the manual;” “Spe- 
cial agents don’t talk much about these 
lines when in an office;” “Too much 
detail.” . 

Mr. Dodge said that the manual was 
not so formidable as it looked. He sug- 
gested that agents devote some of their 
spare time to looking at it and also 
reading applications and forms. The 
three big aces in fidelity and surety 
prospects are lawyers, bankers and 
manufacturers, and they are the men 
to be cultivated. He also added that 
it would do no harm to cultivate poli- 
ticians. 

Jack Yost, of the Fidelity & Deposit 
home office, also made an interesting 
talk. He said that only about 10% of 
the private contracts in this country 


are bonded; and he suggested that 
agents also look into the subject of 
lender's bonds. The reason for the 


growing popularity of the last-named 
bond is that financial men are drawing 
away from the practice of loaning money 
on vacant lots as they only want to loan 
on buildings. The hiatus between the 
time the owner makes up his mind to 
build and does finally build is filled by 
the bond which is issued to the bank. 
It is written at regular contract bond 
rates. 





AWARDED COMPENSATION 
The industrial commission of Madison, 
Wis., has awarded compensation to a man 
who died of small-pox contracted at a 
hospital. The man had been employed in 


an industrial plant where he sustained a 
fractured leg. He was taken to a hospital 
where he contracted the disease just as he 
was about to be discharged. He _ subse- 
quently died of small pox. The industrial 
commission held that he was in a weakened 
condition due to his injury which made 
him more susceptible to the disease. 





C. A. JOHNSON LEAVES ROYAL 


C. A. Johnson has resigned as super- 
intendent of the special service section 
of the Royal in which business anywhere 
in the world is bound for brokers. He 
is leaving insurance to take up educa- 
tional work with the LaSalle Institute, 
with headquarters at Utica, N. Y. W. 
Baumann, now in charge of the brok- 
erage bonding department of the Na- 
tional Liberty, will next week go with 
the Royal to succeed Mr. Johnson. 





The stockholders of the Metropolitan 

asualty in meeting last- Friday approved 
the increase in capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. 


Says Reinsurance Will 
Take Care of Deficit 
RECIPROCAL SMASH COMMENT 


Coal Mine Owner Discusses Associated 
Employers’ Reciprocal; His Views 
on Exchanges and Stocks 








Discussing the recent failure of the 
Associated Employers’ Reciprocal of 
Illinois, in which his company, the Ber- 
nice Anthracite Coal Company, of Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, was insured, J. G. 
Puterbaugh writes the following inter- 
esting letter to The EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“In reply to your letter of April 20th, 
in which you request our opinion of re- 
ciprocal. insurance, based upon our ex- 
perience with the Associated Employers’ 
Reciprocal of Illinois, beg.to advise that 
quite obviously the failure of this large 
reciprocal association has put all recip- 


rocal companies, to some extent, on the 
defensive. 

“I will state, however, that the very 
erroneous statement being circulated in 
respect to the losses sustained by sub- 
scribers to Associated Employers are 


doing considerable harm to those who 
are seeking to benefit by its failure. 

“The amount saved by subscribers to 
Associated Employers’ Reciprocal over 
a period of two or three years has in 
reduced premiums offset any possible 
loss that might occur. 

“This rate on coal mines in the South- 
west was approximately one-half the 
rate charged by the old line company. 
Up to approximately the date of its 
failure its losses and settlements were 
made promptly and in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Therefore, even if a loss 
is absorbed ultimately, insurance will 
not have cost more than old line insur- 
ance would have cost. 


His View of Why Carrier Failed 


“We are advised, however, ‘that the 
failure of the Associated Employers’ 
Reciprocal was largely due to the fail- 
ure of its managers to properly push 
the collection of premiums due. 

“We are advised that the receivers 
are collecting substantial amounts of 
back premium and that they are send- 
ing up claims for which the Association 
is liable for substantially lower amounts 
than were estimated, and that it now 
appears that the deficit will be relatively 
small and that it is covered by reinsur- 
ance with London Lloyds and Thread- 
rieedle Insurance Company. 


> 


“Some enterprising company, or group 
of companies, is circulating anonymous 
lists of Arkansas industries that were 
insured in Associated Employers’ Re- 
ciprocal and are showing as such sub- 
stantial sums which are represented as 
being the amount of assessment made 
against these several companies. 

“While there is doubtless. much to 
criticize in the management of Associ- 
ated Employers’ Reciprocal, I feel that 
nothing of which we have been advised 
in that connection is as reprehensible 
and as erroneous as these anonymous 
publications which, as the authors must 
know, are entirely false. 


“For this reason I suggest that such 
malicious procedure cannot destroy the 
confidence of those who are well in- 
formed. The general feeling among 
coal operators in the Southwest is that 
the rates being charged by the old line 
companies are excessive and prohibitive, 
and that rather than pay them, coal 
companies must carry their own insur- 
ance.” 





Governor Samuel A. Baker, of Mis- 
souri, at Jefferson City, on April 30, at- 
tached his signature to the workmen’s 
compensation act enacted by the last 
legislature, and it is scheduled to be- 
come effective at midnight, July 9. 
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O’Neill’s Address at 
Federation Meeting 


MILLER ELECTED PRESIDENT 





N. Y. Convention Successful; Combat- 
ing State Funds Main Topic; Sec- 
retary Saunders’ Report 





Many sound arguments against state 
monopoly of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance were advanced by Frank J. O’Neill, 
vice-president of the Royal Indemnity who 
was the principal speaker at the eleventh 
annual convention of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York that was held last 
week at the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
O’Neill reviewed in his talk the argu- 
ments advanced by proponents of state 
fund insurance and showed the men pres- 
ent methods of meeting these arguments. 

He took the Ohio Fund as an example 
stating that the big argument advanced 
was the low operating cost of this fund. 
Then he read from the report that the 
Fund needed twice the force it already had 
to avoid. delays in payments and showed 
where it was admitted that they were not 
spending a nickel for accident prevention 
work because there was nothing to spend. 

Mr. O’Neill asked if the New York 
workers wanted exclusive state fund in- 
surance with no guards on machines to 
prevent them from losing their fingers, 
arms or legs or whether they preferred 
the New York system which gives them 
a chance. He included in the system, stock 
and mutual companies and self insurers. 

“The most serious question that must 
be met today,” continued Mr. O’Neill, 
“even more serious than state monopoly, 
is the constant law amendments and the 
extension of benefits to injured workmen. 
If this situation does not stop,” he pointed 
out, “it will have the effect of driving 
many manufacturing plants out of New 
York State.” To illustrate this point he 
cited that in New York State in the car- 
pentry industry the premium is $15.36 on a 


=} 


$100 payroll while in Pennsylvania it is 
$1.25. “If Mr. Ford were contemplating 
building a new plant he would not hesitate 
between Pennsylvania and New York.” 


Golf Tournament Held 


The Convention was a most enjoyable 
affair from all accounts. A golf tourna- 
ment was held on the first day and those 
not taking part in the events were taken 
around to the principal points in Utica. 
There were five events in the golf tourna- 
ment. The first prize in the first event, 
a silver cup donated by A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity, was won 
by W. R. Brewster, of Syracuse, while the 
second prize, a pair of golf hose donated 
by Julian Lucas, Jr., of Davis Dorland & 
Co., New York, was won by John McGin- 
ley, Travelers. This event was a 36 hole 
match. 

The eighteen hole match, the second 
event of the morning, was won by Jim 
Besley, of Rome, N. Y. The first prize 
was a thermos jug set and was donated by 
E. A. St. John, president, National Surety. 
The second prize in this event was won by 
Willet R. Boner of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The eighteen hole event of the afternoon, 
the third event, was won by R. Holsworth 
The prize was a golf sweater donated by 
Walter G. Falconer, president of the Phoe- 
nix Indemnity. Charles H. Gardner, of 
Troy, N. Y., was second best in this event 
receiving as his prize a silver shaker that 
was donated by Alonzo Gore Oakley, man- 
ager in New York for the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. The fourth event, 
the Kickers Handicap, was won by A. M. 
Silvey of New York, while the fifth event, 
a putting contest, was won by Joseph H. 
Miller, of Utica, N. Y. This prize was a 
silver container donated by W. G. Curtis. 
president of the National Casualty. 


Officers Elected 


Joseph H. Miller, of Utica, N. ¥i was 
elected president of the Federation. Vice- 
presidents who were elected are: Frank B. 


Tucker of Albany, John L. Tiernan, of 
Buffalo, Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeep- 
sie and A. Clarence Hegeman of New 
York City. Leonard L. Saunders of Al- 
bany was elected secretary and Alexander 
J. Young was elected treasurer. 

Directors elected to serve for a period 
of three years are: L. A. Wallace, Well- 
ington Potter, William W. King, Frank 
J. O'Neill, Paul Rutherford, Lawrence T. 
Gilroy, W. G. Falconer and David A. Ter 
Bush. On the executive committee for the 
coming year are: L.A. Wallace, Charles 


Bellinger, Floyd N. Dull, John 
A. Eckert, James R. Garrett, Frank 
G. Noxsell, John McGinley, Edward L. 


Haskell, Frank J. O’Neill, John S. Turn, 
H. H. Wadsworth, Edward Griffiths, D. G. 
Luckett, Willet R. Bowen and John E. 
Watson, secretary of the Brooklyn Brokers 
Association who was also elected chair- 
man for Kings County. 

John T. Hutchinson, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Federation of America, 
in his talk to the convention spoke of the 
fight waged in state legislatures and of the 
success of the Federation in defeating bills 
tending to state monopoly, remarking that 
the work of the New York Federation in 
defeating the Downing Hackenburg bill 
was worthy of special comment. He spoke 
of the proponents of state insurance as the 
hijackers of modern business. 

The important functions outlined for the 
Federation for the year are to conduct a 
practical campaign of education in order 
to foster a better understanding of the in- 
surance business among the people of the 
state and give them a more sympathetic 
attitude toward insurance carriers, to rein- 
force those who champion the rights of 
sound insurance before the legislatures and 
to cooperate with business organizations in 
support of candidates for public offices who 
can be depended upon to treat insurance 
and other business activities with wisdom 
and fairness. 


Secretaries Report 


Leonard L. Saunders, secretary of the 


———_—_= 
Federation, brought out in his report th 
interesting fact that for the year ending 
January’ 30, 1924, $22,700,000 was paid tg 
injured workmen and to their dependents 
This compares with $17,000,000 the pre. 
vious year and $15,000,000 the year before 
that. He told of the work of the various 
committees and of the defeat of the Down- 
ing-Hackenburg bill. 

While the date and place of the next 
Federation meeting was not definitely set 
it is expected it will be held either jy 
Rochester or Buffalo about the same time 
next year. 


Casualty-Surety Golfists Spring 
Tournament at Baltusrol Clyh 


W. D. Driscoll, chairman of the golf 
committee of the Casualty and Surety Club 
of New York has sent out announce. 
ment of the spring golf tournament of 
the Club. It is to be held at Baltusro} 
Country Club, Short Hills, New Jersey 
on June 16. No little work has been done 
by the committee to make this the best 
tournament in the history of the Club, 
Handsome prizes will be awarded to the 
winners of the different events schedule 
for the tournament, and those participating 
may look forward to a highly enjoyable 
day. 








McELHONE JOINS AGENCY 


Edward T. McElhone has joined the 
Brooklyn Agency of Andrew J. Corsa & 
Son as manager of the casualty depart- 
ment. Mr. McElhone was formerly man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Branch Office of 
the Sun Indemnity. 





BEHRENS YACHT TRIP 


Herman Behrens, vice-president of the 
Continental Casualty, was in New York 
this week enroute to the Panama Canal. 
He will go through the canal, up the West- 
ern coast of America and through some of 
the inlets of Alaska on a yacht. 
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4,000,000 New Cars 


Even graphic charts fail to adequately impress the average insurance agent 
with the marvelous possibilities for developing automobile casualty lines. 
The automobile insurance proposition is too big to be visualized. 


Manufacturers claim that 4,000,000 new cars will be built and sold in 1925. 
Thousands of motorists, who do not feel called upon to buy a new machine, 
will be operating their Pre-1925 model. So there is no end of prospects. 


As has been frequently stated, only a small proportion of automobile 
This despite the fact that roads are 
congested as never before and the chance of accident has been materially 


Insurance men should push automobile insurance hard during the next few 
weeks. Springtime is the “harvest time” for automobile commissions. 
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General Reinsurance Corporation 


Statement of Condition 
as of March 31, 1925 





ASSETS 











Investments—Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) - - - $4,488,944.01 
Cash in Banks and Office - - - - - - - - - - - - 195,199.89 
Premiums in Course of Collection - - - - - - - - - 297 ,7 39.07 
Accrued Interest on Bonds -' - - - - - - - - - - 73,557.38 
Losses Recoverable due from other Companies - - - - 169,406.77 
Other Admitted Assets - - - - - - - - - - - - = 272,147.80 
$5,496,994.92 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses - - - - - - -  $2,281,782.12 
Unearned Premium Reserve - - - - - - - - - - - 809,226,06 
Commission Payable- - - - - - - - - - - - - = 87,011.01 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities - - - - - - - 21,000.00 
Voluntary Contingent Reserve - - - - - - = = - - 100,000.00 
Total Liabilities (except Capital and Surplus) - - - - 
$3,299,019.19 
CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - - - - -$1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - - - - - - - - = 1,197,975.73  2,197,975.73 
$5,496,994.92 
SURPLUS TO TREATYHOLDERS - - - - - - - $2,197,975.73 
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An Important Campaign for the Benefit : 


of Women and Chil@ren. > 


Third Extract 


Recently a representative, of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States asked a policyholder to write out a statement of the manner in 
which his estate is to be settled. - Here it is: 


“T have accumulated some-capital and my Will-provides that this capital 
shall be placed with a Trust Company for the protection of my family. I also 
have $100,000 of life insurance. Now, this insurance could go to the Trust 
Company with the rest of my property, but that is unnecessary because the 
Equitable will pay the money directly to my wife in the form of a monthly 
mcome for life. Thus the Equitable will protect the proceeds of my policies 
without charge, and I shall be required to pay the Trust Company for its services 


oniy in caring for my other assets, which of course no life insurance company 
could handle.” 


This is a good illustration of how the insurance companies and the trust 
companies supplement each other. 

But the men who have accumulated capital are few, and the many who are 
without capital must turn to life insurance for protection. And such men who 
wish to provide for the future of their dependents will not need the services of a 
trust company if they stipulate that the proceeds of their policies shall be paid in the form 
of a monthly income. ‘There are several policies of this kind. One is called the 


Life Income Policy, and the following example from the book entitled INCOME 
INSURANCE describes such a policy: 


EXAMPLE 


“A man 35 years of age, whose wife is 30, wishes to give her, after his death, 


a life income of $100 a month. So he applies for a Life Income Policy on the 
Ordinary Life form. 


“Such a policy guarantees that this income will be paid for at least twenty years. Con- 
sequently, if the widow has young children and dies after receiving a few instalments, the 
income will take care of the children until they are old enough to shift for themselves. But 
if the widow lives for more than twenty years, the income will continue until she dies. 

“Now let us compare this Income policy with a similar policy issued at age 35 but pay- 
able inalump sum. The premium-charged on-the policy described above, providing a monthly 
income of $100, would pay for about $21,000 of insurance payable in a lump sum. 

“Let. us compare the return under these policies. The saximum under the policy pay- 
able in a lump sum is $215,000. ~The minimum under the Income Policy is $24,000; and 
if the life of the Beneficiary is proloniged, much mote will be returned: ” If she lives for 30 
years, for example, the aggregate return will be $36,000.” If she lives for 40 years it will be 
$48,000. If she lives for 50 years it will be $60,000. Moreover, the Beneficiary will be 


protected for life, whereas under the other policy the protection furnished by the insurance 
company will end as soon as the policyholder dies.” 


Other kinds of Income, Insurance, including the Guaranteed Investment 
Policy and the Instalment Policy, will be dealt with hereafter. 
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